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ASSOCIATED  ACADEMIC  PRINCIPALS 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SEVENTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 

Held  at  Greyhound  hall,  Syracuse,  December  29-30,  1891 

Tuesday  io  a.  m. 

Pres.  F.  J.  Cheney  — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  fellow  teachers: 
The  recurring  holiday  time  has  brought  us  together  again  to  discuss 
questions  of  mutual  concern.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome 
you  and  to  extend  the  compliments  of  the  season.  We  are  here  for 
a purpose.  Every  one  of  us  who  has  attended  this  conference  before 
and  has  known  anything  of  its  purpose,  understands  well  that  it 
differs  largely  from  any  other  educational  gathering  of  this  state, 
and  probably  of  any  state,  in  that  we  have  no  set  program.  We  have 
simply  a list  of  topics  which  are  to  be  discussed  in  a familiar,  uncon- 
ventional way.  We  have  no  papers  prepared,  but  we  come  here  to 
give  the  best  we  can  out  of  our  own  experience  and  to  get  all  we 
can  out  of  the  experience  of  others.  So  I hope  that  every  one  will 
feel  perfectly  at  home  and  recognize  himself  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges that  his  neighbor  may  have  — so  far  as  he  is  eligible  to  mem 
bership. 

You  have  in  your  hands  the  circular  giving  the  list  of  topics  for 
discussion  and  part  of  the  constitution.  You  will  recognize  among 
those  topics  some  of  great  importance  and  well  worthy  our  considera- 
tion. You  are  supposed  to  have  thought  over  these  topics,  to  have 
collected  your  thoughts  and  to  be  now  ready  to  give  ns  the  result. 
The  department  of  education  represented  here  is  a very  important 
one.  During  the  past  year  and  specially  during  the  past  recent 
years,  there  has  been  a little  uncertainty  in  the  air  with  reference 
to  some  matters,  and  we  have  met  in  numbers,  and  two  by  two 
and  three  by  three,  to  canvass  our  experiences,  and  perhaps  have 
realized  the  truthfulness  of  the  lines  : 

“We  share  our  mutual  woes,  our  mutual  burdens  bear, 

And  for  each  other  flows  the  consolation  tear.” 
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Some  of  us  perhaps  have  come  together  in  somewhat  of  a tearful 
mood  this  morning  because  of  past  experiences,  but  I trust  that  the 
result  of  this  conference  will  be  to  wipe  away  these  tears  and  to  put 
everybody  in  perfect  good  humor  and  in  complete  accord  with  the 
great  system  represented. 

The  programs  this  year,  as  last,  were  issued  by  the  office  at  Albany, 
not  on  its  own  proposal,  but  on  request  of  the  executive  committee. 
They  were  printed  without  cost  to  the  conference. 

With  these  circulars  was  also  sent  a special  regents’  circular.  I 
have  heard  here  one  or  two  principals  criticize  the  office  as  overstep- 
ping its  privileges  in  issuing  that  special  circular.  It  was  a circular 
urging  the  principals  to  come  to  this  conference,  as  one  of  the  most 
important  educational  gatherings  of  the  year,  and  manifesting  the 
interest  of  the  office  in  that  way  just  as  it  is  about  to  issue  a 
circular  asking  the  people  to  turn  out  to  the  gathering  at  Saratoga 
next  year.  I say  from  personal  knowledge  that  there  was  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  office  for  an  instant,  to  think  of  taking  the 
management  of  this  conference  out  of  the  hands  of  the  academic 
principals.  On  the  contrary,  I know  it  has  been  very  timid  about 
doing  things  that  I have  asked  to  have  done.  I know  something 
about  the  regents’  office  though  I am  not  in  it  now.  Mv  whole 
intercourse  with  that  office  has  taught  me  to  believe,  and  it  will  take 
a long  time  to  cause  me  to  doubt,  that  the  office  simply  holds  itself 
in  readiness,  at  all  times,  to  do  all  that  it  can  to  help  the  principals 
of  this  state  in  any  way  possible,  and  in  the  doing  of  that  they  are 
verv  modest.  Here  is  a stenographer  come  this  morning  direct  from 
the  regents’  office,  and  from  personal  experience  I know  that  he  is 
a good  stenographer,  because  he  has  done  work  for  me.  This  stenog- 
rapher is  here  because  I asked  that  he  be  brought  here.  The  office 
hesitated  about  bringing  a stenographer  because  it  might  be  mis- 
interpreted by  the  principals.  I asked  the  stenographer  to  come  to 
take  the  report  of  the  meetings  and  so  he  is  here  not  because  the 
office  wants  him  here  to  get  up  a colored  report  of  these  proceedings, 
but  to  give  a true  and  accurate  report  in  order  that  it  may  be  pub- 
lished by  and  by,  in  a special  bulletin.  Therefore  I have  this  to  say, 
if  the  associated  academic  principals  present  this  morning  do  not 
indorse  the  action  that  I have  taken  in  bringing  this  stenographer 
here  and  assuming  the  responsibility  I want  them  to  say  so.  If  you 
believe  that  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  have  a stenographer  here  to 
report  the  proceedings,  I want  you  to  say  that.  (Applause)  I take 
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it  for  granted  that  you  indorse  the  action.  The  work  of  the  stenog- 
rapher will  not  cost  the  association  anything,  and  this  is  all  done  in 
a spirit  that  is  most  cordial,  and  shows  the  intention  of  the  office  to 
do  anything  that  will  build  up  the  cause  of  secondary  education  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  I know  and  you  know  that  the  people  in 
the  office  are  willing  to  do  that  if  they  are  given  an  opportunity.  I 
know  that  every  statement  that  I have  made  can  be  substantiated, 
and  I am  in  a position  to  say  it  now,  when  perhaps  a year  ago  I 
would  not  have  been. 

The  examinations  council  met  last  night  with  the  secretaries  and 
discussed  some  matters  that  they  desire  to  bring  to  your  attention, 
and  so  hrst  this  morning  we  will  hear  a report  of  the  examinations 
council  which  you  elected  last  July  at  Convocation,  and  that  may 
help  also  to  clear  the  atmosphere  and  bring  you  more  closely  into 
connection  with  the  ideas  and  notions  of  the  office.  So  if  you 
please,  we  will  call  for  a report  of  the  examinations  council.  Prin. 
Henry  P.  Emerson  is  the  chairman. 

If  there  be  no  objection  I shall  follow7  the  rule  of  previous  years 
and  limit  the  time  of  each  speaker  to  five  minutes. 


REGENTS’  EXAMINATIONS 

REPORT  OF  EXAMINATIONS  COUNCIL 

Prin.  Emerson  — You  remember  that  at  the  Convocation  of  1890 
at  Albany  an  examinations  council  of  five  was  chosen  by  the  princi- 
pals as  their  representatives.  In  common  with  other  teachers  of  the 
state,  the  members  of  this  committee  have  during  the  last  year  felt 
dissatisfied  on  several  points  ; that  things  were  not  going  according  to 
their  liking,  and  the  question  often  occurred  to  me  whether  the  princi- 
pals of  the  state  supposed  that  I had  criticized  any  of  these  changes  or 
not.  The  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the  principals  Avas  fully  shared  by  the 
committee.  They  had  considerable  correspondence  during  the  fall 
and  determined  to  come  to  this  conference  to  have  some  of  the  ques- 
tions settled  ; to  get  yes  or  no  on  quite  a number  of  points ; and  we 
had  that  opportunity  last  night.  The  secretaries  and  council  were 
together  from  4 to  11.  We  talked  all  the  time  and  said  just  what 
we  meant  on  both  sides.  I think  the  result  is  that  we  have  come  to 
a better  understanding,  and  it  wras  thought  best  for  the  chairman  of 
this  examinations  council  to  report  the  result  of  last  night’s  meeting 
to  the  assembled  principals. 
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The  committee  had  three  causes  of  complaint : 

1 That  the  tendency  of  these  examinations  was  too  much  toward 
complexity. 

2 That  there  were  continual  changes  that  annoyed  us  and  pre- 
vented us  from  knowing  what  to  count  on  iu  the  future. 

3 The  delay  in  sending  out  the  results  of  examinations  and  cre- 
dentials. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  we  had  received  scarcely  anything 
resulting  from  last  year’s  work,  and  in  these  important  matters  we 
wished  to  know  what  we  could  depend  on  for  the  future. 

There  was  also  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  question  papers. 
After  a full  and  free  conference  with  the  secretaries  last  night,  we 
have  come  to  the  following  understanding: 

Daily  program.  As  to  schedule  of  examinations  it  is  under- 
stood that  that  is  not  to  be  changed  hereafter  without  a year’s  no- 
tice, after  it  is  once  fixed. 

Rejected  papers.  These  are  not  to  be  sent  back  to  principals 
simply  on  the  first  examination  of  a subject  in  the  ofiice,  but  they 
are  to  lie  reviewed  before  being  returned  to  principals  by  some  one 
who  is  competent  to  do  it. 

Mathematics.  The  examination  in  arithmetic  is  to  be  made 
more  even  from  time  to  time,  not  comparatively  easy  at  one  time 
and  then  so  difficult  at  another  that  nobody  can  pass  it.  In  other 
words,  it  is  to  he  made  a little  easier.  Complaint  has  generally  been 
made  that  the  examinations  in  mathematics,  as  a rule,  have  been  too 
long.  In  my  school  in  the  mathematical  examinations,  for  instance 
in  geometry,  during  the  last  10  minutes  of  the  examination  the  best 
scholars  are  still  writing  for  dear  life.  That  is  not  the  way  it  ought 
to  be,  and  these  gentlemen  from  the  ofiice  have  promised  that  it 
shall  be  rectified.  Examinations  in  arithmetic  are  to  be  limited  to 
two  hours  for  good  scholars  ; i.  e.  three  hours  will  still  be  allowed 
for  the  whole  examination,  but  the  paper  is  to  be  made  such  that  a 
good  scholar  can  answer  it  in  two. 

English.  In  elementary  English  it  has  been  decided  to  discard 
the  dictation  exercise,  as  it  often  interferes  with  other  work.  We 
all  know  that  it  is  impossible  to  hold  several  examinations  in  differ- 
ent subjects  in  the  same  room  with  elementary  English  on  account 
of  this  dictation,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  pupil’s  knowledge  of 
capitals  and  punctuation  can  be  sufficiently  tested  in  the  composi- 
tion that  he  writes. 

The  question  came  up  as  to  the  requirement  this  year  for  reading 
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for  elementary  English.  Last  year  we  had  the  first  part,  and  really 
the  only  profitable  part,  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  This  year  they  givens 
the  other  part.  It  was  not  easy  to  get  the  other  in  convenient  shape, 
so  the  subjects  for  composition  in  elementary  English  this  year  will 
still  be  confined  to  the  first  part  of  Robinson  Crusoe , the  part  con- 
tained in  a little  book  conveniently  published  by  different  firms. 

Honors.  It  has  already  been  found  that  the  scheme  for  issuing 
honor  certificates  on  an  average  of  90  per  cent  is  not  practicable,  be- 
cause, specially  in  large  towns  where  we  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  the  scholars,  we  can  not  tell  whether  we  ought  to  presume  that 
the  pupil  who  has  passed  85  per  cent  in  spelling  will  probably  aver- 
age 90  per  cent  in  all  his  preliminary  subjects  or  not.  It  has  been 
decided  that  this  shall  be  attended  to  wholly  in  the  office ; that  only 
papers  will  be  marked  honor  that  are  90  per  cent  or  over,  and  that 
honor  certificates  will  be  issued  only  when  three  fourths  of  all  the 
subjects  necessary  have  been  passed  at  90  per  cent  or  over. 

Complexity.  It  is  the  understanding  that  when  the  revision 
is  made  three  or  four  years  hence  the  need  of  simplicity  will 
be  kept  in  view  and  it  is  proposed  to  submit  this  matter  to  the  re- 
gents immediately,  and  also  the  question  of  dispensing  with  the 
junior  and  40-count  certificates  this  year,  so  far  as  the  distribution 
of  the  literature  fund  is  concerned. 

Declaration  slips.  I presume  there  is  a diversity  of  opinion  but 
principals  are  left  to  act  at  their  own  pleasure.  You  can  order  these 
slips  or  use  the  old  method  of  declaration. 

Physics.  This  is  a subject  that  has  been  discussed  somewhat 
angrily  in  our  meetings  at  times,  and  I am  glad  to  announce  that 
Mr  Dewey  and  Dr  Watkins  are  agreed  that  hereafter  physics  shall  be 
made,  in  the  matter  of  difficulty,  somewhere  near  the  other  examina- 
tions. That  is,  it  shall  be  made  simpler  and  easier.  As  it  has 
been,  we  all  know  that  scholars  could  gain  four  counts  in  some 
other  direction  more  easily  than  they  could  two  in  elementary 
phys  cs.  I am  glad  it  is  to  be  corrected. 

German  and  French  selections.  Last  year  we  had  one  set  and 
some  of  us  laid  in  a stock.  This  year  we  found  it  necessary  to  get 
a new  set,  buy  a different  book  ; but  it  may  be  announced  now  that 
the  selections  bought  for  this  year  will  do  for  the  next  three  years 
at  least. 

Classical  diploma.  Now  I come  to  a change  which  I consider 
most  important  of  any  in  regard  to  the  classical  department.  It 
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seems  to  the  examinations  council,  that  the  requirements  for  a classi- 
cal diploma  ought  to  correspond  to  the  actual  requirements  for  col- 
lege, and  we  find  in  preparing  young  men  and  young  women  for 
college,  that  they  do  not  want  all  that  the  regents  require  for  that 
diploma.  They  want  more  Latin  and  they  do  not  need  physiology. 
We  have  to  keep  right  on  teaching  the  Eclogues , keep  right  on 
teaching  Sallust’s  Catiline , keep  right  on  reading  four  books  of  the 
Anabasis  in  our  school.  We  study  Greek  two  and  a half  years,  and 
yet  we  are  obliged  to  take  physiology  if  we  are  to  get  a classical 
diploma.  1 find  it  a difficult  matter  to  persuade  my  pupils  that 
they  ought  to  have  physiology. 

This  concession  has  been  made : Candidates  for  the  classical 
diploma  may  substitute  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  Sallust’s  Catiline , or 
Ovid,  any  two  of  these  three,  for  physiology.  We  made  this  con- 
cession because  we  did  not  wish  to  be  charged  with  lowering  the 
standard.  I think  any  one  here  will  admit  that  it  requires  more 
time  to  take  those  two  subjects  than  to  take  physiology. 

Drawing.  Should  drawing  be  made  neccessary  for  the  junior 
certificate?  I believe  there  is  a general  feeling  that  it  is  paying  too 
high  a compliment  to  drawing,  placing  too  large  a premium  upon 
it,  to  say  that  the  certificate  which  pupils  would  naturally  get  more 
than  any  other,  should  not  be  given  to  pupils  without  drawing,  and 
I believe  it  is  the  feeling  in  the  office  that  we  are  right  about  it. 

Delays.  They  claim,  and  I think  with  good  reason,  that  the 
good  example  set  in  November  is  to  be  followed  right  up ; that  we 
are  to  get  results  promptly  after  every  examination. 

Arrearages.  Those  are  to  be  made  up  as  soon  as  possible  con- 
sistently with  the  determination  to  report  the  results  of  the  exami- 
nations promptly. 

I may  say  in  a general  way  that  whereas  the  committee  came  to 
this  meeting  in  not  a very  happy  or  pleasant  frame  of  mind,  they 
feel  as  if  an  effort  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  officers  from 
Albany  to  meet  us  in  a spirit  of  concession,  and  so  the  committee 
wish  to  have  the  principals  understand  it  in  this  light.  After  a long 
and  careful  conference  they  feel  that  they  have  gained  all  that  they 
could  reasonably  ask. 

Secretary  Dewey  said  that  most  of  the  changes  had  been  de- 
termined on  by  the  office  before  coming  to  Syracuse  and  that  it  was 
gratifying  to  find  the  principals  so  well  satisfied  with  what  ex- 
perience at  Albany  indicated  to  be  best. 
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On  motion  it  was 

Voted , That  the  report  of  the  examinations  council  be  laid  on  the 
table  subject  to  call. 

Prin.  Emerson,  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  reported 
the  following  order  for  the  morning:  The  proper  relation  of  acade- 
mies to  university  extension  ; New  York  academies’  exhibit  at  the 
Columbian  exposition. 

Pres.  Cheney  extended  an  invitation  to  representatives  of  col- 
leges, normal  schools,  etc.,  to  participate  in  all  discussions  brought 
before  the  meeting. 

ACADEMIES  AND  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION 

[In  discussing  this  question  Sec’y  Dewey  spoke  so  rapidly  that  the  stenographer 
found  it  impossible  to  get  a report.  The  following  part  of  the  address  was 
dictated  from  memory  later.] 

Time  will  not  allow  us  to  consider  the  exceedingly  interesting  his- 
tory of  the  English  extension  movement  of  the  past  18  years.  The 
University  will  on  request  gladly  supply  any  principal  with  this  his- 
tory in  print,  but  we  can  not  go  on  to-day  intelligently  till  we  cor- 
rect the  widespread  and  persistent  misapprehension  of  what  univer- 
sity extension  really  is,  that  I fear  is  shared  by  many  present.  To 
most  minds  an  extension  course  is  almost  synonymous  with  a lecture 
course.  Some  see  that  it  is  by  one  man  instead  of  several,  others  that 
there  is  a printed  syllabus  and  perhaps  some  questions  asked,  but 
most  people  seem  bound  to  make  it  a mere  lecture  course  with  minor 
variations. 

In  fact,  it  is  a method  of  teaching  in  which  the  lecturer  forms 
but  one  of  the  seven  factors  outlined  below: 

Seven  factors  in  complete  extension  teaching 

1 Lectures.  The  course  is  usually  10  lectures  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, by  the  same  teacher,  generally  at  weekly  intervals,  but  some 
times  on  alternate  weeks  or  semi-weekly. 

2 Syllabus.  A general  outline  of  each  lecture  prepared  by  the 
lecturer  and  printed  as  an  aid  to  students,  who  can  thus  carry  away 
the  most  perfect  notes  on  the  lectures  in  an  accurate  analysis  for 
reference,  together  with  directions  for  reading  and  topics  for  papers 
as  explained  below. 

3 Class.  A meeting  of  the  lecturer  and  students  held  either  be- 
fore or  after  each  lecture,  or  preferably  both  before  and  after,  for 
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those  specially  interested.  It  is  entirely  voluntary  and  the  method 
is  conversational.  Students  question  the  teacher  and  are  aided  by 
liis  answers  in  overcoming  difficulties  and  gaining  greater  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  This  personal  contact  is  also  of  value  in  enabling 
the  teacher  better  to  adapt  his  work  to  individual  needs.  Where  a 
class  is  held  both  before  and  after  a lecture,  the  hrst  is  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  the  previous  week,  on  which  the  students  have  studied 
and  written  papers  for  criticism,  and  the  second  to  the  subject  of 
the  evening. 

4 Papers.  Written  work  in  connection  with  each  lecture,  sent 
by  students  to  the  extension  teacher  for  correction,  comment,  and 
return  to  writer  at  the  next  class.  These  papers  are  also  discussed 
in  the  class  where  specially  good  points  are  made  or  errors  are  noted 
into  which  others  are  likely  to  fall.  The  name  of  the  writer  is  never 
given  lest  some  sensitive  student  should  be  embarrassed,  and  correc- 

O ' 

tions  and  notes  for  the  writer  are  given  to  him  privately  and  not  be- 
fore the  class.  This  paper  work  is  specially  intended  to  stimulate 
students  to  thought  and  investigation  and  has  the  value  of  a weekly 
examination  in  testing  the  student’s  real  knowledge,  but  it  differs 
from  an  examination  in  that  all  are  encouraged  to  get  any  aid  pos- 
sible from  books  or  discussions  with  friends.  So  important  is  this 
work  found  that  the  paper  work  weighs  equally  with  the  final  ex- 
amination in  determining  who  shall  receive  certificates. 

5 Guided  reading’.  Lists  of  books  and  articles  which  the  teacher 
regards  as  the  best  reading  for  his  students,  and  which  he  gives  in 
connection  with  the  syllabus  for  each  lecture,  He  often  supple- 
ments this  list  with  personal  suggestions,  helping  students  to  read 
more  systematically  and  intelligently  the  best  things  written  on  the 
subject  of  each  lecture.  Those  who  do  thorough  work  read  carefully 
each  week’s  references  before  writing  papers. 

6 Club.  Meetings  of  interested  students  between  lectures  or  for 
continuing  the  work  after  the  course  ends.  In  the  class,  the  teacher 
takes  charge ; in  the  club,  the  students  meet  by  themselves.  The 
subject  of  the  week,  the  lecture,  class,  topics  for  papers  and  guided 
reading,  are  all  freely  discussed;  and  according  to  circumstances,  the 
books  and  articles  recommended  for  reading  are  summarized  and 
commented  on  or  short  papers  are  read  by  members. 

7 Examination.  A final  thorough  and  authoritative  test  of  what 
has  been  really  accomplished,  given  by  the  University  of  the  state 
at  the  end  of  the  course  in  regents’  centers  to  those  who  have  at- 
tended the  lectures  and  satisfactorily  done  the  class  and  paper  work. 
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Students  who  attain  the  standard  of  75  per  cent  in  their  answers 
combined  with  the  paper  work  of  the  course,  receive  pass  cards ; 
and  those  who  pass  witli  honor  (90  per  cent  or  above)  have  that 
fact  recorded  on  their  credentials. 

Approaching  the  subject  with  this  idea,  that  it  is  a new  and  most 
successful  method  of  teaching,  let  us  see  what  use  we  have  for  it. 
Some  of  its  enthusiastic  advocates  insist  that  it  should  be  widely 
adopted  in  schools  and  colleges  because  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  and 
in  fact  many  of  its  features  are  used  by  some  of  the  most  successful 
professors.  But  this  is  incidental  for  it  was  designed  for  and  is 
used  almost  exclusively  by  those  outside  ordinary  institutions,  in 
teaching  mixed  classes  of  adults  who  can  not  leave  their  daily  em- 
ployment for  a school  or  college  course. 

In  many  cases  popular  audiences  of  several  hundreds  have 
thronged  the  course  of  some  enthusiastic  teacher,  just  as  happens  in 
the  great  continental  universities  with  a specially  popular  professor. 
But  it  is  all  wrong  to  think  of  this  as  the  normal  result  to  be  aimed 
at  in  extension  work  in  hfew  York.  The  number  outside  the 
schools  who  wish  to  do  real  study  is  limited.  Part  of  the  purpose 
of  this  movement  is  to  increase  this  number,  but  we  officers  of 
academies  should  think  not  of  the  exceptional  popular  course  but  of 
the  small  earnest  classes  who  wish  exclusive  guidance  in  efforts  to 
secure  more  higher  education. 

The  worst  obstacle  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  the  enthusiastic 
zeal  of  those  who  mean  well  but  who  seize  this  movement,  which  ought 
to  have  a slow  substantial  growth,  and  make  it  a kind  of  popular  fad. 
This  year  they  are  ablaze  with  enthusiasm  and  expect  most  unreason- 
able results.  Perhaps  this  will  last  over  a second,  and  in  rare  cases 
a third,  season.  Then  this  type  of  men  will  seize  on  some  new  edu- 
cational fashion  and  talk  nothing  but  that. 

I met  the  other  day  a friend  who  was  ailing,  and  in  answer  to 
my  cpiery  he  said,  “ I have  an  attack  of  the  grip,”  adding,  “ 1 have  had 
exactly  the  same  thing  every  winter  for  the  past  40  years,  but  this 
year  it  is  the  grip.”  It  is  the  fashion  when  a new  idea  comes  to  us 
to  call  everything  even  remotely  resembling  it  by  that  name,  and  we 
meet  constantly  with  things  called  university  extension  that  differ  in 
no  particular  from  the  old  lecture  course,  addresses,  lyceum  talks, 
etc.,  which  have  been  common  for  two  generations.  The  barrel  of 
old  lectures  or  addresses  is  turned,  the  old  course  without  the  altera- 
tion of  a syllable  has  pasted  at  the  top  “ university  extension  ” and 
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the  confiding  public  pass  judgment  on  tlie  merits  of  the  new  plan 
when  they  have  absolutely  nothing  of  it  except  the  name. 

We  remember  the  craze  for  velocipede  riding  that  passed  through 
the  country,  20  years  ago.  It  was  simply  a fad,  and  yet  out  of  that 
velocipede  craze  lias  grown  the  present  bicycle  which  even  the  most 
conservative  now  recognize  as  a great  factor  in  modern  civilization. 

This  whole  movement  often  reminds  me  of  the  kindling  of  a coal 
fire.  With  the  first  rush  and  roar  of  the  flames  as  the  shavings  and 
light  wood  ignite  there  is  much  light  and  heat  and  noise.  Later 
this  dies  down,  and  one  seeing  it  for  the  first  time  would  say  “ It 
is  all  over,  it  is  going  out;”  but  we  know  that  then  the  coal 
is  kindling  and  slowly  the  light  and  warmth  increases  and  the  real 
object  begins  to  be  attained  only  when  to  superficial  observation  the 
whole  effort  seems  to  have  failed.  We  are  now  in  the  kindling 
wood  stage  of  the  extension  movement.  It  is  handled  by  some  of  its 
advocates  with  more  zeal  than  wisdom,  and  with  the  method  used 
by  people  to  push  Pears’  soap  or  Royal  baking  powder.  Against 
this  we  have  from  the  first  stoutly  protested.  They  are  all  free  and 
there  seems  nothing  we  can  do  but  to  give  this  warning,  which  I 
have  repeated  so  often  already,  that  we  are  in  the  kindling  wood 
stage  and  that  the  real  success  of  this  movement  will  lie  only  begin- 
ning when  some  enthusiasts  of  to-day  have  sagely  decided  that  it  has 
run  its  course. 

I appeal  to-day  to  our  academic  principals  of  New  York  for  their 
interest  and  help  in  the  substantial  part  of  the  work.  I should  greatly 
regret  if  a half  or  a quarter  of  you  should  go  home  so  full  of  zeal  that 
you  should  start  centers  at  once,  because  there  are  not  teachers 
enough  to  meet  the  demand  and  your  courses  would  of  necessity  not 
fairly  represent  the  method.  There  would  be  a reaction  and  at  the 
end  of  five  or  10  years  we  should  not  be  nearly  so  far  advanced  as 
we  shall  be  by  continuing  the  conservative  course  and  developing 
new  centers  no  faster  than  we  can  create  constituencies  and  find  suc- 
cessful extension  teachers.  When  you  set  up  a tent  or  a pavilion  of 
pine  boards  fur  the  temporary  use  of  a summer  school  in  a grove, 
yon  can  rush  it  up  as  some  people  are  trying  to  build  American  ex- 
tension, but  if  you  are  to  build  a granite  hall  you  must  take  abund- 
ant time  or  it  will  not  outlast  the  centuries  as  it  ought.  We  here  are 
interested  not  in  a tempory  makeshift  but  in  a permanent  structure, 
and  I appeal  to  you  for  cooperation  in  dealing  with  this  important 
subject  wisely  and  in  building  in  New  York  a permanent  new  factor  in 
our  system  of  higher  education  that  shall  long  outlast  this  generation. 
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Need  of  extension  work.  To  this  audience  I need  not  enlarge 
on  what  we  all  realize  when  we  stop  to  think.  Our  last  printed  re- 
port shows  that  the  307  academies  of  the  entire  state  earned  a total 
of  only  1575  academic  and  classical  diplomas  for  the  48,200  students 
enrolled.  One  unfamiliar  with  the  facts  would  perhaps  assume 
that  as  only  the  full  three  years  of  successful  high  school  work  is 
required  for  these  diplomas,  about  10,000  should  graduate  yearly,  or 
allowing  one  quarter  for  illness  and  contingencies,  say  12,000,  but 
the  allowance  for  those  who  do  not  complete  the  academic  course 
instead  of  being  a quarter  seems  to  be  over  nine  tenths.  We  are 
making  careful  study  of  these  facts  and  a few  years  latter  hope  to 
find  an  explanation  and  a remedy.  Some  say  that  in  round  num- 
bers only  five  per  cent  of  our  school  children  get  into  the  high 
school  and  only  one  per  cent  complete  its  course.  Whatever  cor- 
rections, modifications  and  explanations  may  be  made,  we  all  know 
that  it  is  a disheartening  showing  to  those  who  believe  that  every 
boy  and  girl  born  in  this  great  rich  state  is  entitled  to  an  academic 
education  and  that  the  state  can  not  afford  to  have  its  children  grow 
up  without  it. 

The  most  brilliant  success  of  our  University  plans  for  improving 
the  conditions  of  the  whole  still  leave  us  with  our  problem,  How 
shall  we  educate  that  large  number  who  shall  always  be  forced  to 
leave  school  early  in  order  to  earn  their  bread  ? 

It  has  been  proved  that  there  is  a large  and  growing  demand  for 
help  in  securing  the  advantages  of  this  education.  Some  splendid 
work  has  been  done  by  the  high  schools.  The  free  public  library  is 
the  corner  stone  of  university  extension,  but  those  who  have  studied 
this  question  longest  agree  that  we  must  have  more  than  books- 
Mere  printed  matter  never  will  have  the  lifting  power  of  an  inspir- 
ing teacher’s  personality.  General  education  must  be  recognized  as 
in  two  great  parts.  Getting  the  tools  to  work  with  is  first  and 
most  important  and  to  this  the  schools  and  teachers  have  given  their 
strength  and  attention.  But  it  is  folly  to  stop  there.  In  many 
cases  a boy  has  become  more  powerful  for  evil  because  of  the  added 
strength  gained  from  the  schools,  which  he  has  used  for  unworthy 
purposes.  We  ought  not  to  put  a longer  lever  in  the  hands  of  a 
youth  without  regard  as  to  where  he  is  going  to  pry. 

Do  we  not  all  agree  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  provide  in  the 
best  and  cheapest  way  that  those  who  have  got  a start  in  education 
in  school  and  who  are  willing  to  give  time  and  opportunity  to  carry 
it  on  should  be  substantially  helped  ? 
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Who  shall  do  it  ? There  is  growing  need  of  this  work.  Here 
is  a method  admirable  in  theory  which  in  practice  has  more  than 
met  the  expectations  of  its  friends  and  which  for  18  years  has  been 
tested  under  so  varied  circumstances  that  it  has  long  since  passed 
beyond  the  experimental  stage.  The  disease  has  been  diagnosed 
and  a most  valuable  remedy,  not  claimed  to  be  a cure-all  has  been 
found.  One  method  is  to  give  this  remedy  to  the  regular  practi- 
tioners to  use  where  their  skill  and  experience  indicates  that  it  is 
wise.  The  other  course  is  to  send  out  a brass  band  and  illuminated 
wagon  to  draw  the  crowd  and  by  specious  arguments  try  to  convince 
every  hearer  that  he  is  suffering  from  the  ailment  and  should  at 
once  buy  a bottle  of  the  new  medical  discovery.  The  latter  method 
has  unhappily  for  education  been  adopted  by  a few  who  will  as 
certainly  bring  discredit  to  a worthy  cause  as  would  the  band  wagon 
method  applied  to  the  best  element  in  modern  medicine.  One  such 
extension  apostle  told  me  when  I protested  sharply  against  the  ad- 
vertising system  used  that  he  believed  in  the  brass  band  idea  and 
that  that  was  the  way  to  force  an  interest  and  to  compel  success. 

Whatever  may  be  the  mistakes  of  unwise  advocates,  it  would  be 
folly  for  ns  to  refuse  to  use  a good  system  because  others  abuse  it. 
We  must  have  educators  recognize  what  is  good  in  it  and  use  it  as  cir- 
cumstances justify,  without  crippling  our  work  by  mere  prejudice. 
This  is  the  position  of  the  regents  in  establishing  the  fifth  department 
of  the  University  under  the  title  of  University  extension.  It  is  a part 
of  our  work  to  hold  back  the  over  zealous  as  well  as  to  encourage  the 
faint-hearted.  We  believe  that  the  universities  and  colleges  and 
academies  of  New  York  should  shape  and  largely  control  this  move- 
ment. 

Existing  institutions.  With  the  exceptions  of  a few  places 
where  there  are  colleges,  the  academic  principal  is  the  recognized 
head  of  higher  education  in  his  vicinity.  It  is  a mistake  education- 
ally and  economically  to  multiply  agencies  instead  of  strengthening 
existing  institutions.  If  a town  needs  university  extension  the  prin- 
cipal and  his  associates  should  be  the  first  to  recognize,  or  even  bet- 
ter, to  create  the  demand.  The  academy  should  be  the  natural 
center  for  the  work.  Its  facilities  of  hooks,  apparatus  and  rooms 
should  be  made  available  to  the  extension  classes.  This  will  not 
oidy  do  the  cause  good  but  it  will  pay  on  lower  considerations.  It  will 
bind  the  academy  more  closely  to  the  people  and  enlist  their  warmer 
support.  I hope  no  principal  in  New  York  will  be  willing  to  have 
a movement  for  extending  educational  privileges  more  widely  to  the 
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people  started  and  carried  on  in  his  territory  without  his  active 
cooperation,  if  not  his  personal  leadership.  This  is  only  another 
phase  of  higher  education.  That  is  your  peculiar  work.  You  are 
ex  officio  in  charge.  A clergyman  would  be  thought  a failure  if  he 
were  content  simply  to  preach  his  regular  sermons  and  neglect  his 
pastoral  work  till  the  demand  brought  into  his  parish  another  who 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  people  as  bringing  needed  services. 
Therefore  I say  that  the  proper  relation  of  the  academy  to  univer- 
sity extension  is  that  of  an  old  institution  which  annexes  a new  one 
to  the  advantage  of  both.  Call  it  “academic”  instead  of  “uni- 
versity ” extension  and  it  will  help  to  get  the  true  point  of  view. 
The  work  is  to  extend  the  educational  privileges  of  the  academy  to 
those  who  can  not  attend  its  regular  sessions.  The  method  known  as 
university  extension  is  the  best  yet  found  for  reaching  adults  and 
others  away  from  school.  Annex  it  to  your  academy  and  use  it  as  far 
as  good  judgment  shows  it  desirable  in  your  locality.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  you  will  personally  do  the  teaching,  though  I 
am  convinced  that  some  of  the  best  extension  teachers  in  this  state 
will  be  found  among  the  principals  and  their  faculties.  Some  pro- 
fessors who  are  famous  in  their  college  work  make  an  outright 
failure  when  they  undertake  extension  classes.  Other  men  without 
reputation  have  proved  so  admirably  adapted  to  this  peculiar  form  of 
teaching  as  to  make  for  themselves  wide  reputations  by  their  first 
courses.  We  must  feel  our  way.  Some  of  you  ought  to  carry  on 
extension  courses.  Some  of  you  will  do  better  to  get  teachers  from 
outside.  In  any  case  let  the  public  understand  that  the  academy  is 
headquarters  for  all  educational  work  and  that  those  who  appeal  to 
it  for  aid  will  be  met  more  than  half  way  and  will  receive  the  most 
cordial  welcome. 

What  does  the  extension  department  include  ? Finally  let 
me  caution  you  not  to  think  of  the  extension  department  of  the 
University  as  created  simply  to  undertake  and  supervise  this  mode 
of  teaching.  It  is  to  repeat  in  another  form  the  same  mistake  made 
by  those  who  think  the  lecture  all  there  is  to  the  extension  method. 
We  use  the  name  in  the  broadest  sense.  You  will  find  that  in  our 
law  the  words  university  extension  are  not  even  used. 

Some  of  the  over  zealous  jump  to  the  conclusion  and  give  it  pub- 
licity that  the  regents  have  started  this  department  in  order  to  carry 
on  an  active  crusade  for  establishing  centers  in  every  town  in  the 
state  and  they  have  accordingly  as  they  are  friends  or  foes,  drawn 
glowing  pictures  of  the  unspeakable  good  that  was  to  be  accom- 
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plished  or  of  the  tremendous  expense  that  was  to  be  incurred.  We 
have  no  such  plan.  For  convenience  we  group  in  the  extension  de- 
partment all  the  work  under  the  regents  which  concerns  higher 
education  outside  the  academies,  colleges,  universities  and  profes- 
sional and  technical  schools.  The  regents  recognize  it  as  their  duty 
to  encourage  and  guide  these  efforts.  The  group  is  called  extension 
department  because  the  law  says,  “ to  promote  a wider  extension  to 
the  people  of  opportunities  and  facilities  for  education.”  This  in- 
cludes the  extension  method,  with  its  seven  factors,  but  it  also  in- 
cludes study  clubs  and  classes,  reading  circles,  lecture  courses,  local 
libraries  and  museums,  traveling  libraries  and  loans  from  the  state 
of  books  and  apparatus  necessary  to  supplement  local  facilities  ; also 
the  summer,  vacation  and  night  schools,  correspondence  teaching 
and  all  similar  systematic  educational  efforts.  We  look  on  the  prin- 
cipals as  our  trusted  lieutenants  scattered  all  about  the  state.  We 
expect  from  them  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  means,  methods 
and  work  of  the  new  department ; and  we  hope  for  cordial  coopera- 
tion in  any  part  of  this  work  needed  in  the  locality  in  which  each 
principal  is  our  public  representative. 

Prin.  Allen  — The  people  of  Rochester  are  red  hot  on  the  subject 
of  university  extension.  I do  not  think  it  is  because  it  is  a fad,  but 
because  some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  have  taken  up  this 
work  permanently  and  propose  to  carry  it  through  to  a success.  I 
met  with  the  committee  a short  time  ago  and  found  on  that  com- 
mittee some  of  our  best  citizens.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  is 
a regent  of  the  University  and  is  very  enthusiastic.  I came  down 
here  to  learn  what  the  relation  of  our  academy  is  to  university  ex- 
tension. L believe  in  university  extension,  for  I believe  in  anything 
that  will  promote  education  among  the  masses.  I said  to  the  com- 
mittee in  Rochester  the  other  evening,  “ So  far  as  the  academy  is 
concerned,  the  apparatus,  the  assembl)'  rooms,  all  the  facilities  that 
we  have  are  open  and  shall  be  open  to  the  people  of  Rochester,  who 
will  take  up  this  work  and  do  it.  If  I read  the  laws  of  the  examina- 
tions correctly  as  formulated  by  the  regents,  we  have  a right  to  take 
in  the  “greasy  mechanic”  in  our  school  and  examine  him.  I called 
the  attention  of  Mr  Fitch  to  one  feature,  — that  any  one  is  entitled 
to  these  examinations.  It  seems  to  me  that  so  far  as  the  examina- 
tion is  concerned,  the  regents’  examination  may  be  made  a useful 
thing.  We  have  it  already  and  1 do  not  know  of  any  reason  why 
those  young  men  who  expect  to  be  lawyers  or  doctors  can  not  come 
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into  our  school  aud  take  the  examination  or  have  the  use  of  the 
rooms,  apparatus  and  library.  Everything  that  we  have  in  Rochester 
ought  to  be  open  and  shall  be  open,  so  far  as  my  influence  goes,  to 
this  effect.  The  people  are  alive  to  this  subject.  A committee 
waited  on  the  trustees  a short  time  ago  and  found  a very  happy 
state  of  affairs  and  were  promised  the  use  of  the  building  for  nothing. 
A large  assembly  room  in  which  to  hold  the  public  meeting  will  be 
free  to  the  citizens  of  Rochester.  Furthermore,  the  commercial  col- 
lege room  seating  some  300,  has  been  offered  to  the  committee  for 
nothing,'  on  one  evening  a week,  so  that  one  course  may  be  provided 
for  certainly  in  college  extension.  I think  this  matter  will  be  a suc- 
cess so  far  as  Rochester  is  concerned.  I sincerely  hope  that  I shall 
take  back  to  the  committee  a good  many  points  of  use  to  it. 

Prin.  Hunt — What  would  be  the  averge  cost  of  a course  of  lec- 
tures? 

Sec’y  Dewey  — The  cost  usually  is  $20  a lecture.  The  ordinary 
course  of  10  lectures  would  cost  $200  and  the  necessary  traveling 
expenses,  which  depend  on  distance  traveled.  Some  teachers  will 
lecture  for  $10.  We  should  pay  about  $20  a lecture  to  a man  who 
gives  a full  course. 

Prin.  Bunten — What  assistance  is  the  office  prepared  to  give  us 
in  creating  a desire  for  university  extension  ? I believe  in  it  heart 
and  soul  and  am  ready  and  willing  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to 
promote  that  feeling,  but  we  have  no  one  who  understands  the 
movement.  What  assistance  can  we  expect? 

Sec’y  Dewey  — The  office  is  ready  to  do  anything  that  we  can  do 
under  the  law  to  help.  We  take  a double  delight  in  helping  princi- 
pals. If  a man  is  interested  in  university  extension,  the  first  thing 
is  to  inform  himself.  We  send  out  free  a full  set  of  publications 
explaining  it.  You  pick  out  the  documents  that  you  want  to  circu- 
late and  we  send  them  to  yon  for  the  mere  cost  of  paper.  What 
you  could  buy  for  $15  will  cost  about  $1.  We  supply  you  with 
all  publications  needed.  Then  block  out  your  course.  Guard  against 
having  it  appear  to  belong  to  any  set  or  clique  or  party.  In  Albany 
when  we  organized  our  center  we  had  catholics,  protestants  and 
Jews,  democrats  and  republicans,  poor  workmen  and  rich  university 
graduates.  Call  a public  meeting  and  have  it  signed  by  your  best 
citizens.  For  that  meeting  we  will,  if  you  wish,  send  an  organizer 
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from  the  office  with  no  charge  except  car  fare.  Prof.  Thomas,  our 
chief  examiner,  lias  given  up  all  examinations  work  and  is  giving 
his  whole  time  to  this  work.  We  at  the  office  are  ready  to  answer 
any  questions,  give  any  help,  send  any  publications,  help  to  find 
any  teachers  and  make  any  financial  arrangements.  The  more  you 
ask  for  the  better  we  shall  be  pleased. 

Prin.  Allen — - There  is  one  feature  I did  not  mention  in  refer- 
ence to  Rochester.  The  committee  thought  it  well  to  interest  all 
the  teachers.  Preliminary  to  the  public  meeting  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, all  public  school  teachers  of  the  city  will  be  requested  to  come 
together  in  the  free  academy  assembly  hall  to  meet  the  committee 
and  become  informed  as  to  what  university  extension  is,  so  that  they 
may  carry  to  their  wards  and  districts  throughout  the  city  a correct 
idea  of  the  work.  In  this  way  the  committee  hopes  to  organize  on 
an  intelligent  basis. 

Prin.  Sawyer  — Certain  objections  which  I have  heard  made 
from  different  quarters  as  to  university  extension  must  be  met  by 
its  advocates.  One  is  that  the  same  conditions  which  obtain  in 
England  do  not  obtain  in  this  country  where  any  poor  bov  can  work 
his  way  to  college.  Another  is  that  superficiality  is  feared.  Stu- 
dents may  think  they  are  getting  what  they  can  only  get  by  a fuller 
course  of  education.  There  are  many  persons  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in  England  who  are  unable  to  follow  a regular  course  of  in- 
struction.  Any  one  who  walks  the  streets  of  even  a medium  sized 
city  will  see  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  who  have  never  had 
opportunity  for  education.  Again,  we  find  older  boys  and  girls  and 
men  and  women  who  have  dropped  their  education  with  the  school. 
As  I understand  university  extension  it  is  meant  to  meet  both  these 
classes.  It  is  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  education  in  such  a way 
that  those  who  are  not  able  to  give  more  than  two  hours  a day  may 
have  an  education,  even  though  they  have  to  continue  that  educa- 
tion for  10  years  ; and  also  that  those  who  have  to  leave  school  at  an 
early  or  later  age  may  continue  that  education  through  life.  Uni- 
versity extension  is  not  to  injure  the  schools,  but  it  aims  to  continue 
education  all  through  life.  It  is  said  that  these  courses  in  England 
become  so  continuous  that  a university  in  England  will  allow  the 
certificate  for  these  continued  courses  for  three  years  to  answer  for 
the  first  year  of  residence  at  the  university.  There  you  have  a sub- 
stantial statement  showing  persons  in  this  country  who  have  not 
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been  able  to  reach  college,  bow,  by  continuing  these  regular  courses, 
they  can  thus  get  the  advantages  of  a college  education.  The  full- 
est and  grandest  idea  is  to  bring  education  to  the  people  and  to 
bring  the  universities  to  the  people  also.  I am  very  much  interested 
in  what  has  been  said  of  the  Chautauqua  course.  A distinguished 
college  man  in  this  country  said  to  me  that  he  was  invited  to  go 
to  Chautauqua  to  lecture.  On  the  way,  he  sat  with  a gentleman 
who  turned  out  to  be  a commercial  traveler.  This  man  said,  “ Where 
are  you  going  ? ” “I  am  going  to  Chautauqua,”  said  he.  “ Going 
to  Chautauqua  ? I am  interested  in  Chautauqua.  I have  a mother- 
in-law  who  was  directly  benefited  by  Chautauqua.  She  came  to  live 
with  us.  She  is  a very  good  woman  but  she  was  very  fussy.  A 
Chautauqua  paper  came  into  her  hands  and  she  began  to  read  and 
study  up  on  the  subject.  Since  then,  mother-in-law  is  all  right.” 

Prin.  Richards  — We  have  deviated  from  the  question  a little, 
we  are  discussing  university  extension  rather  than  the  relation  of  the 
academies  to  it.  I have  a resolution  which  I offer: 

Resolved , That  the  academies  of  the  state  of  New  York  ought  either  to  lead  in 
this  movement  or  to  aid  all  who  do  lead,  in  the  various  communities  in  which 
they  are  interested. 

Prin.  Ottoway — It  seems  to  me  that  a point  which  should 
always  be  prominent  in  this  question  is  that  this  movement  is  cal- 
culated to  meet  the  needs  of  a class  which  have  not  been  amply 
provided  for  in  other  ways.  Perhaps  this  matter  is  prominent  in 
my  mind  for  the  reason  that  in  some  way  or  other  I have  read  in 
this  country  much  in  this  line,  without  thinking  seriously  of  more 
than  the  one  class  of  people,  represented  by  the  mothers-in-law  and 
other  persons  likely  to  rust  out  or  run  into  wrong  channels  for  lack  of 
other  work  to  occupy  their  time.  If  there  is  any  one  class  that  the 
principals  of  New  York  state  should  have  in  mind  and  for  whose  em- 
ployment they  should  provide,  it  is  those  who  have  passed  that  age 
when  they  would  naturally  enter  the  schools  or  colleges  or  universities. 
If  all  the  busybodies  in  every  town  and  in  every  city  who  are  likely 
to  interfere  with  academic  work  could  be  interested  in  a movement 
of  this  kind,  then  university  extension  would  have  a real  purpose 
and  I think  it  would  be  worthy  the  attention  of  every  principal  in 
the  state.  I want  to  say  for  one,  that  I am  ready  and  I am  sure  the 
school  I represent  is  ready  to  do  anything  that  can  be  done  for  such 
a course. 
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Prin.  Riggs  — The  university  extension  center  at  Watertown 
lias  engaged  a course  of  10  lectures  for  $300.  We  sell  the  tickets 
at  one  dollar  apiece.  To  let  you  know  how  general  the  sentiment 
is,  the  people  in  the  surrounding  towns  for  miles  have  come  to  us 
with  inquiries  about  it  and  expressed  their  willingness  to  drive  a 
long  distance  to  attend  these  lectures  on  Friday  nights.  The  ladies 
are  interested.  One  lady  said,  “ 1 will  take  50  tickets  to  sell  in  my 
street.”  A prominent  manufacturer  said,  “ I can  sell  50  to  100 
tickets  in  my  establishment.”  The  whole  matter  seems  to  be  help- 
ing itself  along  instead  of  being  driven  along  by  those  who  are  at 
the  head  of  it. 

Prin.  Taylor — There  has  come  into  my  experience  a desire  for 
work  of  this  kind.  Prin.  Allen’s  remarks  have  set  me  wondering 
whether  the  circuit  has  been  adopted  very  much  and  if  it  is  possible 
for  us  to  get  into  a circuit  of  this  kind.  We  have  been  establishing 
a circuit  in  drawing  and  I can  see  how  in  this  line  of  work  we  could 
very  easily  work  up  in  our  village  a good  strong  class  if  there  could 
be  a union  of  the  educational  sentiment  of  the  village.  I would 
like  to  know  the  line  of  work  they  propose  taking  up  at  Rochester, 
and  if  the  schools  along  our  line  of  railroad  are  interested. 

We  might  get  together  at  this  meeting  and  accomplish  something. 
We  are  at  present  in  a position  where  we  could  very  easily  work  up 
a strong  successful  class  in  literature,  English  reading,  economics, 
English  or  American  history.  These  lines  of  reading  will  be  spe- 
cially interesting  to  us.  We  have  a literature  class  already  planned 
but  have  been  holding  it  in  abeyance,  hoping  to  have  an  extension 
circuit  formed. 

Sup’t  F.  A.  Greene  — In  my  town  there  are  two  historical  clubs 
or  societies.  Their  work  for  several  years  has  been  English  history. 
I have  introduced  the  subject  of  university  extension  at  their  meet- 
ings and  a committee  from  each  club  has  been  appointed  to  bring  it 
before  the  people.  In  corresponding  with  the  department  at 
Albany,  we  have  received  circulars  and  information  of  various  kinds 
which  have  been  circulated  and  quite  an  interest  has  been  awakened. 
Last  evening  several  members  spoke  very  much  in  favor  of  the  work 
there  in  Albion.  I think  the  field  is  open  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  work  will  succeed.  I am  ready  and  willing  as  superintendent  of 
the  schools  to  cooperate  with  other  schools  in  our  section  in  forming 
this  circuit  and  doing  what  we  can  to  further  this  work. 
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Prin.  Oakey — I do  not  want  to  educate  my  mother-in-law  any 
more.  She  is  smart  enough  for  me  now.  Nor  do  I think  we  want 
to  educate  the  idle  gossips  of  the  village.  If  we  are  going  to  bring 
down  the  movement  of  university  extension  to  that  level  I am 
counted  out.  There  are  two  classes  that  particularly  need  this  very 
movement.  There  are  those  whose  parents  can  not  afford  to  send 
them  away  to  the  universities,  who  have  minds  capable  of  the  great- 
est development  and  who  are  anxious  and  desirous  of  an  education 
which  we  in  the  academy  can  not  give  them  beyond  a certain  ex- 
tent. They  must  be  lost  to  the  world  unless  we  can  bring  to  them 
some  development  beyond  that  which  we  can  give  them  in  our 
academies.  That  is  a class  I want  to  reach  with  university  exten- 
sion. Another  class  is  of  those  who  have  always  been  obliged  to 
earn  their  bread.  They  are  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  academy 
to-day  and  asking  for  some  way  in  which  they  can  further  their 
education.  This  movement  of  higher  education  is  what  I am  anxious 
to  bring  to  them  to  advance  them  to  positions  which  they  never 
would  reach  mentally  or  otherwise,  except  by  some  such  course  as 
this.  Another  class  is  that  of  the  teachers  in  our  common  schools 
who  are  clamoring  for  higher  university  education.  One  of  the 
members  of  our  schools  who  was  obliged  to  leave  his  college  course  has 
asked  me  time  and  again,  “ Are  you  ever  going  to  do  anything  with 
university  extension  that  I may  have  the  chance  of  completing  my 
course?’’  These  are  the  classes  that  are  more  to  be  benefited  by 
the  university  extension  movement  than  the  mothers-in-law  and 
gossips. 

Prin.  Kimm — lam  principal  of  a seminary  in  a small  village 
surrounded  by  several  smaller  places  and  I would  like  to  ask  Sec- 
retary Dewey  whether  several  districts  ever  unite  and  have  a lec- 
ture in  one  place  at  one  time  and  the  next  lecture  at  another  place, 
but  all  within  a certain  circuit.  Perhaps  one  town  would  not  he 
large  enough  to  support  these  lectures,  whereas  if  several  small  ones 
could  unite  they  might  have  the  advantages  of  the  lectures  and  be 
able  to  carry  on  the  work. 

Sec’y  Dewey  — The  circuit  organization  is  the  most  efficient  and 
is  largely  used  in  England.  I should  like  to  see  it  tried  in  New 
York.  If  you  have  a lecturer  from  a distance  it  takes  so  much  time 
and  money  for  travel  and  car  fares  that  it  spoils  two  days  and  he 
must  have  a larger  fee.  This  circuit  plan  compels  the  centers  to 
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agree  on  the  same  lecturer,  who  can  take  two  to  six  centers  on  con- 
secutive nights,  thus  greatly  reducing  expenses  and  time  lost  in  travel. 

Prin.  Emerson  — The  question  I would  like  to  propound  is  as  to 
the  dividing  line  between  university  extension  and  other  kinds  of 
educational  work  outside  the  schools.  We  all  have  courses  of  lec- 
tures and  various  kinds  of  educational  work  which  we  do  not  call 
university  extension.  We  have  had  in  our  city  for  several  succes- 
sive winters  courses  of  popular  educational  lectures.  One  winter  on 
economics  by  Prof.  Bemis,  who  had  the  resources  of  the  Buffalo 
library  where  he  spent  a portion  of  every  day  for  three  months  in 
the  guidance  of  readers.  We  have  also  had  some  courses  in  Ameri- 
can history  and  English  literature.  We  have  various  clubs  for  the 
purpose  of  study.  These  all  seem  to  be  on  the  general  line  of  uni- 
versity extension.  We  have  a night  high  school  in  Buffalo,  where 
there  are  nearly  1,000  registered  and  the  average  attendance  is 
probably  300.  This  school  meets  three  times  a week.  But  it  sug- 
gests a difficulty  to  me.  We  have  in  that  high  school  just  the 
elements  which  Mr  Dewey  wants  to  reach  through  university  ex- 
tension; i.  e.  we  have  clerks  in  stores,  law  and  medical  students  who 
wish  to  take  this  means  of  preparing  for  examination  and  we  have  a 
certain  proportion  of  mechanics.  I suppose  Mr  Dewey  would  not 
dignify  that  night  high  school  with  the  name  of  university  extension, 
and  yet  in  my  mind  they  are  doing  the  highest  kind  of  work  they  are 
capable  of  doing.  The  teachers  who  are  doing  this  evening  work  com- 
plain that  a large  majority  of  them  are  not  prepared  to  do  even  the  ele- 
mentary work  which  they  are  doing.  They  are  not  prepared  to  study 
German,  first  year  Latin,  algebra,  geometry,  American  and  English 
history,  drawing  and  such  subjects.  If  that  class  of  people,  which  I 
take  it  are  the  class  we  wish  to  reach,  are  finding  the  requirements 
in  this  evening  school  up  to  their  full  possibilities,  how  can  you  take 
the  same  students  and  lift  them  up  to  the  level  of  the  university  ? 
In  other  words,  shall  we  use  the  big  name  for  the  smaller  thing,  or 
is  it  possible  to  raise  the  grade  of  work  ? We  have  had  some  real 
experience  there,  particularly  in  this  night  high  school.  The  ques- 
tion to  be  answered  is.  Is  the  mechanic,  that  we  are  trying  to  help, 
capable  of  doing  university  work? 

Sec’y  Dewey  — The  name  university  extension  is  a misfortune. 
The  department  aims  to  extend  educational  facilities  more  widely. 
This  night  high  school  is  a splendid  example  of  the  kind  of  work  in 
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which  we  are  most  interested.  Anything  that  gives  any  man, 
woman  or  child  in  New  York  any  opportunities  for  self-education  is 
a part  of  the  work  of  the  new  department,  which  for  lack  of  a better 
name  we  call  the  university  extension  department.  It  is  however 
true  that  some  of  these  people  who  have  had  no  special  opportuni- 
ties have  actually  done  work  of  university  grade,  though  we  do  not 
expect  them  to  do  it. 

Prin.  Sawyer  — I have  examined  pretty  carefully  what  literature 
I can  find  on  the  subject  of  university  extension.  In  reading  the 
accounts  of  the  movement  in  England  I was  surprised  to  find  the 
information  expressed  which  I use  in  my  answer  to  Prin.  Emerson. 
It  is  true  that  mechanics  and  miners  have  already  raised  themselves 
to  the  possibilities  of  university  study.  So  much  so  that  the  two  who 
came  out  ahead  on  examination  were,  one  an  artisan,  a middle  aged 
man,  and  another  the  daughter  of  a member  of  parliament. 

Prin.  Emerson  — I am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  this  movement. 
The  question  for  me  is,  whether  it  is  best  to  dignify  this  kind  of 
work  with  the  high  sounding  title  of  university  work.  Is  it  not 
false  pretense  ? 

Prof.  Norton  — It  seems  to  me  that  another  phase  is  this:  we 
all  agree  that  the  highest  power  of  a college  is  nut  simply  the  infor- 
mation that  may  be  attained  there,  but  the  arousing  to  a life  of 
thought  and  character,  in  bringing  these  men  who  are  full  of  life  to 
our  doors  and  in  keeping  ourselves  in  touch  with  them.  This  work 
can  not  be  measured  by  certain  information.  It  seems  to  me  this 
movement  would  bring  to  our  homes  the  progress  of  the  world  and 
in  that  case  rouse  our  citizens  and  teachers  to  a higher  kind  of  work; 
to  continued  thought,  to  continued  growth  of  character.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  our  highest  commendation  and  should  receive  our  hearti- 
est cooperation. 

Prof.  Smith,  Oswego  normal  school Is  literature  from  the 
university  or  college  considered  indispensable  to  home  study  ? 

Sec’y  Dewey  — The  essential  thing  in  university  extension  is 
not  instruction  at  all.  You  can  get  instruction  in  books,  in  print; 
the  great  work  of  the  successful  extension  teacher  is  inspiration,  not 
instruction.  The  ideal  extension  teacher  will  fill  his  pupils  so  full 
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of  interest  in  the  subject  that  they  will  go  home  and  get  all  needed 
information  out  of  boohs. 

We  have  in  Albany  the  best  English  books  on  extension 
which  we  bought  purposely  to  lend  to  you  principals  if  you 
would  like  to  know  more  about  the  English  movement.  If  you 
will  send  us  a postal  card  we  will  lend  you  a copy  of  these  books  to 
study  up  the  subject. 

i* 

Pres.  Cheney  appointed  as  committee  on  resolutions:  Principals 
J:  G.  Allen,  D.  M.  Estee,  O.  P>.  Rhodes.  To  them  was  referred 
the  resolution  offered  by  Prin.  Richards. 

NEW  YORK  ACADEMIC  EXHIBIT  AT  THE  COLUMBIAN 

EXPOSITION 

Prin.  Emerson  — This  subject  has  already  been  discussed  to 
some  extent  in  Buffalo.  We  desire  to  send  some  sort  of  an  exhibit 
to  Chicago  to  represent  the  schools  in  the  educational  department. 
Perhaps  a brief  outline  of  what  that  exhibit  will  probably  be  would 
be  interesting.  There  is  a chance  to  make  a good  showing  in  draw- 
ing by  an  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  scholars  in  that  subject ; also 
in  designing  geometric  figures,  church  windows,  carpets  and  wall 
paper,  a kind  of  work  done  by  our  class.  There  is  an  excellent  op- 
portunity here  to  make  an  interesting  exhibit  of  the  drawing  which 
scholars  have  made  for  their  ordinary  daily  work,  to  illustrate  differ- 
ent principles  of  the  study.  By  thinking  of  it  early  enough,  a good 
collection  can  be  made  in  this  kind  of  work  during  the  year. 

In  American  history,  it  is  a good  plan  to  have  the  scholars  draw 
maps  of  the  locations,  so  that  the  great  events  of  American  history 
shall  have  a local  habitation  in  their  minds. 

Then  also  tabular  views;  for  instance,  have  them  make  a table  of 
the  colonies;  one  perpendicular  line  to  show  the  date  of  the  found- 
ing, another  the  order  in  which  the  colonies  were  settled,  another  the 
religion,  another  the  nationality.  Looking  these  up,  fixes  them  in 
the  minds  of  the  scholars  better  than  they  can  be  learned  in  any 
other  way. 

Then  a table  of  the  presidents  showing  the  state  they  came  from, 
party  by  which  they  were  elected,  length  of  term,  opens  the  question 
to  a pupil  in  a wonderful  way.  W e propose  to  paste  such  exercises 
in  large  books  and  these  will  be  our  exhibit  at  the  Columbian  ex- 
position. 
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Prin.  Taylor  — I do  not  understand  that  we  as  a body  have  any 
authorized  party  to  lead  off  in  this  matter,  and  I move  that  a com- 
mittee of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  at  this  time,  who  shall  lead 
and  tell  us  what  we  can  do  to  present  a creditable  exhibit  of  our 
secondary  school  work.  It  would  be  well  to  have  some  central  com- 
mittee to  tell  us  what  is  desired  and  to  send  us  information  from 
time  to  time  to  warrant  our  making  preparation  for  the  same.  Voted. 

Prin.  Sawyer  — Should  there  not  be  some  provision  made  to 
communicate  with  the  general  committee  in  some  way  ? 

Prin.  Taylor  — This  committee  should  have  entire  charge  of  that 
matter  and  communicate  with  the  various  associations  of  our  state. 

Sec’y  Dewey  — What  do  the  principals  want  the  office  to  do  in 
this?  A circular  issued  includes  academic  departments  with  the 
common  schools.  This  seems  to  involve  either  dividing  the  exhibit 
or  duplicating  it.  If  they  all  come  in  together  you  have  one  aca- 
demic exhibit.  I suggested  to  Sup’t  Maxwell  that  if  all  the  union 
schools  are  to  be  shown  in  the  public  school  exhibit,  it  might  be 
better  to  show  the  academic  exhibit  there  also. 

Prin.  Norris — It  seems  to  me  that  a body  of  principals  going  to 
work  in  this  matter,  in  this  way,  are  liable  to  make  very  grave  mis- 
takes and  not  work  in  unison.  We  have  a head,  a place  where  every- 
thing is  supposed  to  be  done  that  concerns  us  all.  I move  that  this 
matter  of  our  relation  with  the  Columbian  exposition  be  left  with 
the  regents’  office  at  Albany. 

Sec’y  Dewey  — The  regents’  office  simply  wants  to  do  what  you 
wish,  for  you  are  our  constituents  in  this  respect.  You  must  decide 
whether  it  is  for  your  interest  to  have  the  academic  exhibit  put  in 
the  public  school  exhibit  or  whether  to  have  an  independent  aca- 
demic exhibit.  I should  prefer  that  the  decision  should  be  to  let  the 
academic  exhibit  go  in  with  the  public  school  exhibit  and  let  it  be 
the  “public  school  and  academic  exhibit,”  as  a unit,  thus  avoiding 
any  apparent  rivalry  between  the  departments. 

Pres.  Cheney  — The  motion  before  the  house  is  that  this  whole 
matter  be  left  with  the  regents’  office  at  Albany. 

Prin.  Bunten  — It  seems  to  me  that  while  we  are  a part  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  state,  and  this  exposition  at  Chicago  is  to 
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be  for  the  whole  country  and  for  other  nations  of  the  world  as  well, 
it  would  be  very  unwise  for  us  to  divide  our  forces  in  this  state.  It 
seems  to  me  that  as  academic  principals  it  ought  to  be  as  a part  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  state  and  not  as  a separate  department 
by  itself ; that  all  the  school  exhibition  should  form  one  exhibit  and 
not  have  a regents’  exhibit,  an  academic  exhibit,  a public  school 
exhibit  and  others. 

Prin.  Farr  — It  seems  as  if  these  interests  might  be  perfectly  har- 
monized by  some  such  plan  as  this.  Appoint  on  that  committee 
both  the  secretary  of  the  University  and  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  and  let  us  all  follow  according  to  their  suggestions. 

Prin.  Sias  — I suggest  that  as  we  already  have  a motion  to  ap- 
point a committee,  the  secretary  of  the  University  be  made  a mem- 
ber of  that  committee  in  connection  with  the  state  superintendent. 

Prin.  Emerson  — I think  in  larger  cities  there  will  be  difficulty 
in  separating  the  academies  from  the  common  schools. 

Prin.  Rhodes — As  principal  of  an  academy,  I should  be  very 
much  in  favor  of  having  the  academy  exhibit  a part  of  the  public 
school  exhibit.  Nearly  every  academy  has  a teachers’  class,  which 
places  it  in  connection  with  the  department  of  public  instruction  as 
well  as  with  the  regents’  office. 

Prin.  Graves  — I have  not  seen  this  matter  of  an  exlnbit  discussed 
in  any  of  our  journals  and  I do  not  know  what  plan  the  departments 
may  have  in  view.  We  are  the  Empire  state.  Whatever  exhibit 
we  make  educationally  should  fittingly  represent  this  great  state,  and 
it  should  not  be  made  up  of  separate  exhibits  from  high  schools, 
academies,  common  schools,  colleges  and  soon.  We  must  have  a 
uniform  head,  some  head  that  will  accept  these  various  exhibits 
which  different  schools  maj'  see  tit  to  send  to  Chicago.  We  don’t 
want  to  come  out  at  Chicago  educationally  as  this  country  came  out 
at  Paris. 

Inspector  Hawkins  — This  committee  should  represent  this  as- 
sociation distinctively,  and  it  might  be  well  to  add  to  that  resolution, 
that  the  secretary  of  the  regents  and  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  are  requested  to  act  in  connection  with  the  committee. 
We  are  unanimous  as  principals  that  we  want  that  exhibit  altogether 
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to  represent  the  Empire  state,  and  the  difficulty,  as  I look  at  it,  is 
just  here:  here  is  Buffalo,  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  state,  and 
other  cities,  that  want  to  be  represented,  and  in  order  to  do  this  they 
want  everything  from  the  primary  department  to  the  high  school 
represented.  All  the  rest  of  us  want  our  exhibit  to  go  as  high 
schools  and  academies  throughout  the  state.  I know  that  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  will  act  in  harmony  with  the  princi- 
pals. He  would  be  here  no  doubt  at  this  meeting  but  he  is  deliver- 
ing addresses  to  the  state  associations  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska. 

Prin.  Farr — Has  the  national  commissioner  of  education,  Dr 
Harris,  outlined  any  definite  plan  of  exhibit,  and  if  he  has,  it  would 
seem  as  if  every  state  ought  to  follow  that  plan  and  have  this  whole 
exhibition  a complete  unit  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university. 
Have  it  as  a national  thing  rather  than  a state,  and  certainly  not  as  a 
city  or  as  a county  or  as  a representative  of  one  department  of  the 
state  but  as  a unit  for  the  Llnited  States. 

Prin.  Milne,  Oneonta  normal  school — Dr  Harris  has  issued  a 
circular  calling  on  the  schools  to  give  an  exhibition  by  states  rather 
than  as  a national  matter.  All  could  be  left  safely  to  the  committe 
as  appointed  by  this  body.  I do  not  think  that  they  will  find  any 
difficulty  in  taking  into  consideration  the  plans  presented  by  Buffalo, 
Albany,  New  York  or  Brooklyn. 

Prin.  Curtiss  — I see  no  reason  why  the  committee  should  not 
be  appointed,  and  after  they  have  formulated  a plan  and  presented 
it  to  us,  we  can  act  on  it  and  have  an  understanding.  Perhaps  we 
will  all  be  willing  to  fall  in  with  it.  Some  of  us  have  not  heard 
this  thing  discussed  and  do  not  understand  what  part  each  academy, 
or  school,  is  expected  to  take.  A committee  appointed  should  be 
able  to  decide  what  are  the  proper  exhibits. 

Prin.  Keyser — I move  as  a substitute  for  the  motion  before  the 
house,  that  this  committee  appointed  by  this  body  be  instructed  to 
communicate  with  other  educational  authorities  of  the  state  to  ar- 
range properly  for  an  exhibit  of  the  whole  state.  Voted. 

Prin.  Taylor  — In  order  to  find  out  the  sentiment  of  the  princi- 
pals in  regard  to  the  suggestion  made,  I move  that  the  secretary  of 
the  University  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  be  placed 
on  this  committee  ex  officio.  Voted. 
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Prin.  Emerson  — At  the  Convocation  in  July  last,  I am  told 
that  an  election  was  held  which  resulted  in  a deposit  of  so  few  votes 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  an  election  at  all.  It  resulted  in 
the  election  of  the  old  board.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  secretary 
and  the  indorsement  of  the  principals  in  this  council,  we  recommend 
that  at  this  meeting  of  the  teachers  a new  examinations  council  be 
elected  and  that  hereafter  they  be  elected  at  the  holiday  conference 
of  the  principals.  It  is  thought  that  this  is  a better  method  than  at 
Convocation,  because  the  election  will  then  be  confined  to  those  who 
are  in  attendance  as  principals  of  schools  and  will  include  no  others. 
I move  that  to-morrow  we  proceed  to  the  election  of  a new  examina- 
tions council. 

Pres.  Cheney  — Shall  this  council  be  elected  in  the  same  way  as 
our  other  officers  or  will  you  elect  as  you  have  done  at  Convocation  ? 

Prin.  Farr  — I move  that  they  be  elected  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  officers  of  the  conference. 

Sec’y  Dewey  — I nresume  it  was  an  oversight  in  saying  “ Ex- 
aminations council”  instead  of  “Principals  council.”  We  have  a 
Convocation  council  to  represent  that  body,  and  it  is  my  suggestion 
that  a principals  council  be  appointed  here  in  order  that  this  body 
may  have  some  authorized  representatives  for  us  to  consult  with. 
This  is  an  important  body  and  ought  to  be  chosen  by  written  ballot 
so  that  every  principal  may  freely  express  his  preference  without 
publicity. 

Prin.  Farr  — I withdraw  my  motion. 

Prin.  Keyser  — I move  that  the  election  of  members  of  this 
council  immediately  after  we  assemble  to-morrow  morning  be  by 
nomination  and  ballot.  Voted. 

Pres.  Cheney  then  appointed  as  committee  on  nominations  Prins. 
A.  C.  Hill,  James  Winne,  W.  E.  Bunten. 

The  following  letter  from  Sup’t  Draper  was  read  by  Sec’y  Gamage  : 

Dr  Francis  J.  Cheney,  President  of  the  conference  of  Associated 
Academic  Principals , Cortland , N.  Y. 

Sir  — I regret  exceedingly  that  engagements,  made  long  ago, 
against  my  will,  to  address  three  state  associations  in  the  west  will 
necessarily  prevent  my  attendance  upon  the  meeting  of  the  associa- 
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ted  principals  at  Syracuse  next  week.  I have  no  idea  that  my  pres- 
ence could  promote  the  interest  of  the  meeting,  and  yet  I should  be 
glad  to  be  present.  1 should  be  glad  to  have  it  stated  to  the  meet- 
ing that  the  Department  is  anxious  to  cooperate  with  the  principals 
in  perfecting  and  extending  the  work  of  the  teachers’  training 
classes  in  the  academic  and  union  schools.  I look  upon  these  classes 
as  one  of  the  most  important  instrumentalities  for  supplying  trained 
teachers  to  the  rural  schools  and  am  desirous  that  nothing  should  be 
left  undone  to  aid  their  efficiency  or  extend  their  work.  I am  also 
desirous  that  principals  of  schools  shall  be  advised  with  as  to  methods 
and  details.  Any  well  considered  expression  of  opinion  from  the 
conference  will  have  serious  consideration  at  the  Department.  In 
the  meantime,  permit  me  to  express  the  confident  hope  that  the 
meeting  may  be  the  best  and  most  profitable  in  the  history  of  the 
association.  Yours  respectfully 

A.  S.  DRAPER 
Superintendent 

Meeting  adjourned  to  2.30  p.  m. 


Tuesday  2.30  p.  m. 

CAN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  BE  SHORTENED 

Prin.  Curtiss  — I have  heard  distinguished  college  presidents  say 
that  the  course  in  college  ought  to  be  shortened.  I do  not  know 
that  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  course  in  the  high  school  should 
be  shortened,  or  could  be,  but  this  we  do  know,  that  if  we  wish  to 
bring  more  persons  to  our  high  schools  we  must  fix  the  course  so 
that  those  persons  who  come  can  graduate.  If  the  high  school 
course  is  shortened,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  pupils  to  pass  the 
regents’  examinations. 

Prin.  Bunten  — Undoubtedly  the  course  of  study  in  our  acade- 
mies and  high  schools  could  be  shortened,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  wise  to  do  it.  Where  one,  two,  three  or  four  pupils  go  from  a 
high  school  to  college,  fifty  finish  their  course  in  a high  school. 
They  should  not  get  a diploma  unless  they  have  done  a sufficient 
amount  of  work,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  is  consistent 
with  shortening  the  course.  Scholars  can  be  graduated  from  our 
academies  at  a younger  age  than  now  and  the  shortening  can  be 
below  the  academy.  The  president  of  Harvard  university  makes 
some  pretty  strong  statements.  He  says  that  at  least  four  times  as 
much  time  is  expended  in  teaching  arithmetic  and  geography  in  our 
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schools  as  ought  to  be  and  twice  as  much  in  teaching  English  gram- 
mar. This  is  strong,  yet  I believe  there  is  too  much  time  taken  in 
teaching  elementary  studies.  The  excessive  grading  in  our  gram- 
mar schools  has  worked  a great  injury  to  those  schools.  We  do  not 
get  as  good  results  as  we  would  under  another  system.  Scholars 
who  are  capable  of  doing  more  and  better  work  than  they  now 
accomplish,  are  not  given  an  opportunity  to  do  it.  1 believe  that 
the  course  can  not  be  shortened  wisely  in  the  academy,  but  it  should 
be  shortened  below  the  academy. 

Prof.  Williams  — At  what  age  would  you  have  the  academic 
course  begin  ? 

Prin.  Bunten  — Twelve  years. 

Prin.  Taylor — Of  the  academies  represented  here,  how  many 
have  a three  years  academic  course,  how  many  have  a four  years 
and  how  many  have  both  a three  and  a four  years.  If  we  know 
that,  I think  we  can  talk  a great  deal  more  intelligently  as  to  whether 
we  should  shorten  the  course  or  not. 

Pres.  Cheney  — Will  all  those  present  who  have  a three  years 
course  rise  — 21.  All  that  have  a four  years  course — 14.  Those 
that  have  both  a three  and  a four  years  course  — 44. 

Prin.  Keyser — I do  not  know  how  to  vote  on  this.  I have  a 
four  years  course  but  it  includes  last  work  in  arithmetic.  I do  not 
expect  a student  to  pass  a regents’  examination  in  arithmetic  till  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year. 

Prin.  Taylor  — We  finish  the  regents’  diploma  and  our  course  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  but  the  classical  or  college  course  requires 
another  year  of  study,  which  is  a post-graduate  course  and  that  com- 
pletes the  advanced  diploma  and  the  classical  course. 

Prin.  Peck  — If  Brother  Keyser  has  a four  years  course,  mine  is 
five  years  and  I have  been  unable  to  find  those  two  lost  years  that 
the  distinguished  gentlemen  at  Convocation  and  other  places  have 
been  inquiring  for.  I have  not  seen  any  two  years  that  are  lost. 

Prin.  Farr  — I think  that  I understand  not  only  where  the  two 
years  have  been  lost  but  where  they  have  been  found.  As  I under- 
stand it,  in  regard  to  the  questions  in  arithmetic  we  have  been  spend- 
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ing  two  years  more  than  is  required,  but  after  this  there  will  be  two 
years  saved  on  the  arithmetic  so  that  hereafter  that  will  be  all  right. 
Judging  from  casting  your  eye  into  the  future  to  the  January  ex- 
amination and  then  back  to  the  November  examination,  you  will 
see  a distance  of  at  least  two  years.  Those  of  us  that  were  in  that 
council  last  night,  received  a great  deal  of  information  which  will  do 
us  all  good  I am  sure.  I have  a notion  that  it  is  quite  generally  felt 
throughout  this  state  and  throughout  the  country,  that  something 
needs  to  be  done  by  way  of  shortening.  I do  not  see  the  educational 
value  of  our  secondary  schools  teaching  a little  botany  and  a little 
zoology  and  a little  chemistry  and  a little  ethics  and  a little  political 
economy,  and  I might  go  on  till  sundown  and  enumerate  these  differ- 
ent subjects.  But  I believe  that  I can  see  the  educational  value  of 
a comparatively  few  subjects  well  and  thoroughly  studied  where  we 
can  get  some  real  discipline.  It  is  in  the  air  to  advocate  this  doctrine. 
It  is  desirable  to  frame  such  a course  of  study  for  our  secondary 
schools  as  will  meet  the  wants  of  everybody,  those  that  go  to  college 
and  those  that  do  not  go  to  college,  a course  that  will  fit  a student 
for  life  and  at  the  same  time  give  him  the  best  possible  fit  for  col- 
lege. I wish  the  principals  and  the  colleges  would  put  their  wise 
heads  together  and  see  if  such  a thing  is  not  possible.  It  is  being 
agitated  from  Maine  to  California,  it  is  in  the  air,  it  has  got  to  come 
sooner  or  later,  and  why  can’t  it  come  reasonably  soon  ? Why  can’t 
we  do  as  well  for  ourselves  as  we  expect  to  do  for  our  children  ? I 
for  one  am  exceedingly  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  my  children,  and 
I wish  that  this  meeting  might  do  something  to  arrange  a course  of 
study,  leaving  out  your  thousand  and  one  subjects  and  centering  on 
subjects  so  that  we  can  do  thorough  work,  and  then,  when  pupils  are 
ready  to  graduate,  let  the  college  open  their  doors  and  say,  “ Come 
in,  we  believe  you  are  fitted  to  do  advanced  work.”  These  boys  and 
girls  will  not  have  a smattering  of  zoology  and  botany,  but  they 
will  have  some  knowledge  that  will  enable  them  to  do  college  work. 
It  is  entirely  possible  for  you  to  give  the  best  possible  training  to  a 
boy  that  will  fit  him  for  life  and  at  the  same  time  fit  him  for  college. 
I do  not  advocate  the  dropping  of  the  Greek  if  it  can  be  retained, 
but  if  it  must  go,  why  can’t  the  colleges  give  all  the  Greek  that  is 
necessary  to  fit  the  students  for  the  technical  courses  where  Greek 
is  required. 

Prin.  Keyser  — I think  that  Pres.  Eliot  after  he  had  looked 
over  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools,  acknowledged  that  he 
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could  not  see  where  the  secondary  schools  could  do  the  work  they 
are  doing  now  and  save  any  time.  If  the  work  in  the  high  school  is 
shortened  it  must  be  by  lessening  the  amount  we  do.  The  wise 
president  of  Harvard  said  that  we  are  wasting  too  much  time  below 
the  high  school  grade.  I have  been  carefully  studying  for  the  past 
six  months  to  see  where  there  was  any  time  lost  in  the  educational 
life  of  those  children.  I find  that  about  one  pupil  in  seven  gains  a 
grade ; in  other  words,  in  the  nine  grades  that  lie  below  the  dis- 
tinctively proper  high  school  work,  about  one  pupil  in  seven  gains 
one  grade.  I do  not  think  that  pupils  can  be  charged  with  losing 
their  standing  from  poor  scholarship,  except  now  and  then.  We 
might  save  six  months  in  the  educational  life  of  our  pupils  if  we  had 
gilt  edged  teaching.  I think  we  lose  six  months  time  in  addition, 
in  preparing  pupils  for  regents’  examinations.  A pupil  has  to  be 
prepared  not  only  in  knowledge  of  the  subject  but  in  knowledge  of 
the  way  different  persons  will  attack  that  subject.  He  is  not  ready 
for  the  regents’  examination  in  arithmetic,  till  he  has  turned  the 
subject  of  arithmetic  over  in  a good  many  ways  and  is  ready  to  solve 
any  kind  of  a problem  that  may  come  up. 

Prin.  Peck  — We  could  all  agree  with  Prin.  Farr  if  we  could 
make  this  course  of  study  and  then  if  we  could  pick  out  the  students 
whom  we  would  educate  in  the  academies  and  whom  we  would  fit 
for  college ; if  we  could  say,  thus  far  they  go  and  no  farther. 
Theories  on  this  subject  are  all  right,  but  the  conditions  are  these  ; 
a large  class  of  students  that  go  to  these  academies  will  go  no  farther. 
It  should  not  be  the  aim  of  the  academy  to  graduate  students  merely 
to  fit  them  for  the  higher  training  of  the  college,  for  the  majority 
of  them  are  not  going  to  college.  The  two  years  are  lost  to  those 
students  who  are  not  bright  enough,  who  do  not  get  the  start  in  the 
primary  schools.  I have  no  difficulty  with  a student  who  is  going 
to  have  a university  scholarship;  students  who  take  honors  at  Yale 
do  not  have  to  have  gilt  edged  teaching,  but  it  is  those  boys  that 
need  the  two  years  that  is  said  to  be  lost.  I have  been  told  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a loss  of  two  years  to  the  average  student.  The 
bright  student  can  possibly  do  it  in  three  years,  but  the  average  stu- 
dent can  not  afford  to  lose  those  two  years,  to  have  his  arithmetic 
crowded  into  him  and  to  have  his  language  taught  him,  just 
enough  to  say  good  morning  properly.  I believe  in  making  the  ex- 
aminations as  severe  as  the  subject  will  warrant,  more  severe  if  pos- 
sible than  the  regents’  examinations. 
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Ex-Prin.  Norton  — We  have  just  heard  that  there  is  no  trouble 
about  our  bright  boys  and  girls.  In  the  schools  that  I have  observed 
and  that  I have  read  about,  the  grading  is  done  for  the  lower  part 
of  the  class.  It  is  a well  known  fact  that  in  our  larger  cities  the 
teachers  have  been  paid  for  the  number  of  persons  that  graduate 
from  one  class  to  another.  The  fact  is  therefore  in  our  schools  that 
to  be  a bright  boy  is  a crime,  to  be  a bright  boy  is  a signal  that  you 
can  not  have  the  opportunities  that  you  could  have  if  you  were  a 
slow  boy.  It  seems  to  me  beyond  question,  that  the  place  where 
our  school  course  can  be  shortened  is  in  the  method  of  grading,  see- 
ing to  it  that  in  the  last  year,  there  is  opportunity  for  every  pupil 
to  review  his  work  and  be  prepared  not  only  for  the  regents’  exami- 
nations but  for  that  sterner  examination  of  life. 

Pres.  Webster  — I think  that  the  time  which  is  now  required 
can  be  shortened,  and  I hope  most  earnestly  that  the  action  of  the 
principals  will  at  some  time  or  another  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  I say  that  for  the  boy,  and  specially  the 
poor  boy  (and  a very  large  part  of  the  boys  that  come  to  Union  col- 
lege are  miserably  poor)  something  ought  to  be  done  to  shorten  the 
time  required  in  preparing.  Is  it  not  possible  to  have  in  our  large 
union  schools  and  in  our  academies  a course  organized  which  shall 
teach  students  just  exactly  what  they  want  and  no  more  to  prepare 
for  entering  college,  instead  of  losing  all  the  time  in  studying  these 
things  which  can  be  learned  a great  deal  better  in  college  than  in 
the  secondary  schools?  I would  rather  have  a young  man  come  to 
me  who  had  never  studied  the  subjects  at  all,  than  to  have  him 
study  them  before  coming  to  college,  because  then  he  does  not  come 
with  the  idea  that  he  knows  something  about  it,  but  with  the  idea 
that  he  has  come  to  learn  it.  It  is  a shame  that  pupils  spend  one  of 
the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  studying  a subject  which  they  will 
be  taught  in  college.  This  is  a live  subject  and  one  that  you  gentle- 
men are  in  duty  bound  to  work  up. 

Prin.  Brown  — We  can  not  have  an  intelligent  decision  on  this 
question  till  we  decide  precisely  the  object  of  forming  a high  school 
course.  There  is  great  objection  among  the  patrons  of  high  schools 
and  academies  who  live  in  the  country,  to  their  children  taking  what 
they  call  new  fangled  studies  and  there  is  a demand  for  quite  a 
number  of  studies  that  are  not  found  on  the  regents’  list.  Some 
time  might  be  saved  if  we  did  not  teach  those  subjects.  There  is  in 
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every  school  at  the  present  time  a great  deal  of  mechanism  that 
takes  time.  For  instance,  calisthenic  exercises,  drawing,  etc.,  and 
many  things  of  that  kind  that  students  take  who  go  to  college. 
They  do  not  get  credit  on  admission  to  college  for  knowledge  of 
those  subjects.  In  place  of  such  subjects  as  zoology  we  could  give 
better  satisfaction  by  substituting  such  subjects  as  commercial  law, 
methods  of  teaching,  etc.  In  country  schools  we  are  obliged  to 
have  methods  of  teaching,  but  all  the  time  that  we  give  in  that  is 
lost  on  the  regents’  course.  Parents  do  not  wish  children  to  take 
studies  that  they  do  not  need  in  business.  Methods  of  teaching? 
commercial  law,  essay  writing,  everything  of  that  kind  that  we  have 
is  all  a dead  loss,  yet  there  is  a greater  demand  10  times  over  for 
these  two  subjects  of  commercial  law  and  methods  of  teaching  than 
for  botany,  zoology  or  Roman  history.  Many  students  nowadays  go 
to  the  academies  and  high  schools  and  commence  a course  and  later 
get  their  parents  interested  and  then  the  attention  of  the  parents  is 
turned  for  the  first  time  toward  the  college. 

Prin.  Allen  — I believe  that  pupils  who  come  to  the  high  schools 
this  year  are  about  the  same  as  they  were  10  or  20  years  ago.  Very 
many  students  come  to  us  unprepared  but  with  good  intention  who 
might  spend  a longer  time  in  the  lower  schools.  We  have  been 
forced  to  adopt  what  is  known  as  the  grading  system  in  the  high 
school.  All  those  principals  who  are  down  on  grading  shout  now 
or  forever  after  hold  your  peace.  We  have  in  our  preparatory 
course  three  years.  We  say  to  the  boys  and  girls,  We  will  classify 
you  according  to  the  reports  we  find  in  the  regents’  examinations. 
Those  who  stand  highest  go  in  the  highest  class,  those  who  are 
medium  in  a medium  class,  and  those  who  stand  lowest  in  a class  by 
themselves.  This  method  works  admirably.  Then  we  have  a four 
years  course.  That  means  to  those  who  can  not  do  the  work  in 
three  years,  four  years.  In  all  probability  the  four  years  academic 
course  will  be  shortened  to  three  so  that  the  students  who  can  do 
the  work  will  be  permitted  to  do  it  in  three  and  graduate. 

Prin.  Oakey  — I am  glad  to  hear  Pres.  W ebster  say  that  it  is  his 
desire  to  shorten  the  academic  course  and  lengthen  the  college 
course.  Some  colleges  do  not  agree  with  Dr  Webster.  They  believe 
we  should  lengthen  our  course  and  perhaps  shorten  their  own.  I 
would  prefer  to  keep  ours  at  its  length  of  time  and  shorten  the  gram- 
mar school  work.  Shorten  anybody’s  work  but  ours.  I did  believe, 
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before  I heard  the  admirable  report  of  the  examinations  council  this 
morning,  that  the  regents  were  intent  on  shortening  not  only  the 
course  of  the  pupils  in  the  academy  but  that  they  were  shortening 
the  lives  of  the  pupils  and  the  teachers  themselves.  From  the  re- 
port, I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  notion  is  prevalent  that  we 
need  all  the  time  we  can  get  for  preparing  our  pupils  in  the  high 
schools.  I have  found  the  very  best  men  come  from  those  who  after 
finishing  their  grammar  school  course,  have  taken  an  additional  year 
in  the  grammar  school  before  they  came  into  the  academy.  I have 
enjoyed  those  pupils  and  they  have  enjoyed  their  work  as  no  other 
pupils  in  the  academic  course  can. 

Prin.  Sawyer — Some  years  ago  there  visited  our  city  a wave  of 
reform  so-called,  by  which  commissioners  were  elected  who  were 
bound  to  shorten  the  course.  We  met  and  devised  a two  years 
course.  We  had  up  to  that  time  only  a four  years  course.  We  de- 
vised a two  years,  a three  years  and  a four  years  course.  The  two 
years  course  we  meant  to  have  correspond  with  the  regents’  inter- 
mediate certificate.  We  said  to  the  students,  “If  you  will  entitle 
yourselves  in  two  years  to  the  regents’  certificate  you  shall  have  a 
Utica  academv  certificate  and  a regents’  intermediate  certificate.  To 
those  who  will  take  a three  years  course  we  will  give  a three  year 
diploma,  and  to  those  who  will  take  a fuller  course  we  will  give  an 
academic  diploma.  The  result  has  been  that  we  now  graduate  hardly 
half  a dozen  with  a two  years  certificate,  we  graduate  a somewhat 
larger  number  in  the  three  years  course,  and  a much  larger  number 
in  the  four  years  course  than  ever  before. 

Prin.  Hill — Prin.  Farr  has  given  us  a theory  about  this  matter 
and  the  only  objection  I can  see  is  that  he  does  not  practise  what  he 
preaches.  Pres.  Webster  has  intimated  very  strongly  that  there  are 
certain  subjects  taught  that  are  of  no  use.  He  ought  to  be  pressed 
to  tell  us  what  those  subjects  are.  If  we  are  teaching  subjects  that 
are  useless  we  want  to  eliminate  them.  It  strikes  me  that  there  are 
no  subjects  that  are  not  valuable.  We  say  that  the  elementary 
course  can  be  shortened  and  ours  should  not.  The  college  men  say 
that  our  course  should  be  shortened  and  we  say  that  their  course 
should  be  shortened.  1 would  like  to  have  Pres.  Webster  name  the 
subjects  he  would  have  thrown  out. 

Pres.  Webster  — I claim  that  a man  can  be  prepared  for  college 
in  three  years.  - I do  not  claim  that  he  receives  in  the  academy  any 
22 
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tudies  that  are  useless ; I say  they  are  undesirable,  I do  not  thinks 
they  are  useless.  If  a committee  were  appointed  and  I were  a mem- 
ber of  that  committee  I should  he  glad  to  cooperate  in  finding  out 
what  those  subjects  were. 

Prin.  Farr  — What  earthly  difference  does  it  make  what  the 
children  study  providing  they  get  the  results  from  those  studies  ? I 
do  not  understand  why  if  they  apply  their  minds  vigorously  to  a cer- 
tain subject,  they  will  not  get  the  same  mental  discipline  from  that, 
that  they  will  from  any  other  subject  to  which  they  give  the  same 
amount  of  attention.  When  I say  that  the  great  object  of  the  sec- 
ondary school  is  to  fit  a boy  or  a girl  for  the  work  of  life,  who  cares 
whether  that  ability  is  gotten  from  the  stud}7  of  physics,  from  the 
study  of  German  or  the  study  of  Greek?  We  do  not  care  how  they 
get  this  power,  provided  they  only  get  it,  and  why  it  is  not  possible 
to  have  a course  of  study  that  will  fit  a boy  for  life  and  for  college 
at  the  same  time,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  as  far  as  lam  concerned. 

Prin.  Emerson  — In  the  Buffalo  high  school  we  have  neither  a 
three  years  course  nor  a four  years  course,  but  we  have  a definite 
amount  of  work  which  we  require  from  students  before  graduation. 
It  is  equivalent  to  three  continuous  studies  besides  the  continuous 
study  of  English  composition,  daily  recitations,  and  the  minimum 
time  doing  that  work  is  three  years,  but  it  is  only  those  that  always 
pass  their  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  term  in  the  three  subjects, 
that  can  carry  the  three  studies  and  pass  the  examination.  About 
half  graduate  in  three  years  and  one  half  take  a four  years  course. 
We  have  nearly  every  year  some  that  take  five  and  I have  known 
two  cases  where  they  have  actually  taken  seven.  Girls  studying 
music  and  attending  parties  can  not  do  the  same  amount  of  work  as 
a strapping  boy  who  gives  all  his  time  to  it. 

The  remarks  of  Prin.  Sawyer  call  up  an  experiment  in  Buffalo. 
There  was  a feeling  there  that  the  high  school  was  away  up  in  the  air 
and  that  there  was  need  of  shortening  the  course.  The  people  really 
thought  that  there  was  a crying  demand  for  a diploma  ; that  chil- 
dren were  crying  for  it.  I said,  All  right,  let  us  try  it.  We  did 
so  and  advertised  year  after  year  that  there  was  a two  years  course 
which  we  called  the  commercial  course,  at  the  end  of  which  we 
would  give  a certificate  stating  the  amount  of  work  accomplished, 
and  I never  from  that  time  to  this  had  a single  inquiry  from  a pupil 
in  the  school  as  to  the  requisites  for  that  certificate  or  whether  he  or 
she  was  entitled  to  it. 
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Prin.  Peck  — It  is  true  as  Pres.  Webster  "says,  that  men  can  be 
prepared  for  college  in  three  years,  and  there  are  men  who  waut  to 
go  to  college  that  can  not  be  prepared  without  the  four  years.  I 
know  two  men  in  Cornell  university,  one  of  whom  did  his  work 
easily  in  three  years.  In  the  same  class  is  another  man  standing 
equally  high  who  took  five  years.  In  another  class  a man  took  four 
years  and  he  won  the  university  scholarship.  Another  man  that 
won  the  university  scholarship  took  five  years.  Let  those  men  that 
can  be  prepared  in  three  years,  be  prepared  in  three  years. 

Prin.  Foster — I ask  whether  we  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  what 
education  is.  I find  that  those  who  graduate  in  three  years  have 
higher  per  cents  than  the  majority  of  those  who  graduate  in  four 
years.  I find  this  also,  that  those  who  graduated  in  four  years  had 
more  of  an  education  than  those  who  graduated  in  three  years. 
Education,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  the  means  to  an  end,  but  a means 
which  is  an  end  in  itself.  If  that  is  true  we  can  not  prepare  men 
for  college  or  for  life ; we  merely  begin  that  education  which  con- 
tinues through  college,  after  college  and  through  life.  We  can  not 
say  the  pupils  are  material  and  schools  are  machines,  and  that  this 
material  is  to  be  taken  to  these  machines  and  ground  through  a fac- 
tory process  and  turned  out  as  a factory  turns  out  cheese.  I think 
that  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  true  value,  of  the  true  end  of 
education,  in  saying  that  the  pupil  can  be  prepared  for  college  in 
three  years,  or  four,  or  five,  or  any  number.  We  are  trying  to  give 
the  pupil  the  proper  tools  to  use  in  getting  an  education  ; we  are 
giving  him  nut  facts,  but  developing  his  originality,  his  ideas. 

Prin.  Taylor  — I move  that  the  discussion  on  the  report  of  the 
chairman  of  the  examinations  council  be  a special  order  for  this 
evening’s  meeting.  Voted. 

“The  relation  of  academies  to  free  libraries”  was  reported  by  the 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  as  being  the  next|  order  of 
business. 

Prof.  Williams  of  Cornell  moved  that  the'question  be  laid  on»the 
table.  Voted. 
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INDUCTIVE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  LATIN  AND 

GREEK 

Prof.  Wheeler  — I have  nothing  to  say  on  this  subject  except 
that  I should  like  to  induce  everybody  to  study  Latin  and  Greek. 

Prin.  Oakey  — I believe  that  the  regents  must  have  had  this 
method  in  view  when  arranging  the  course.  1 am  trying  on  a class 
of  teachers  as  an  experiment  — an  inductive  method  pure  and  sim- 
ple, which  method  takes  Caesar  as  a beginning.  That  is  the 
brightest  class  I have  ever  had  in  all  my  life.  The  inductive 
method  is  by  far  the  best  for  saving  time,  for  the  right  understand- 
ing of  Latin  and  for  the  comprehension  of  a difficult  subject. 

Prin.  Richards  — I have  used  the  inductive  method  and  Har- 
per’s both.  The  last  year  we  have  used  the  inductive  method  and 
we  are  unanimous  in  our  judgment  that  it  is  the  nicest  work  we 
have  ever  done  in  Latin.  We  commence  the  study  of  Latin  first 
year  in  school  at  the  age  of  14  and  take  three  years  or  four,  accord- 
ing to  the  pupil’s  ability.  They  will  be  ready  for  examination  on 
Caesar  on  this  plan  at  the  middle  of  the  second  year.  That  is  six 
months’  advantage  at  least  over  what  we  did  before. 


Prof.  S:  G.  Williams,  Cornell  university  — I am  pleased  that  this 
subject  has  come  up  for  discussion,  because  I suspected  that  beneath 
its  title  there  lurked  a reference  to  some  text-book.  This  suspicion 
has  been  confirmed,  for  by  the  Inductive  method  of  teaching  Latin 
I see  is  meant  a new  text-book  bearing  that  title.  I recently  came 
upon  an  article  from  an  English  writer,  which  wittily  represented 
the  text-book  as  having  ambitiously  usurped  the  office  of  the  teacher, 
and  as  sitting  in  his  chair  while  he  stood  humbly  by,  to  keep  order 
among  the  boys,  and  to  see  that  they  heeded  the  directions  of  their 
real  instructor.  The  article  though  biting  is  needed.  It  does  not 
speak  well  for  the  use  that  is  made  of  opportunities  for  professional 
training,  that  we  are  still  inclined  to  exalt  the  text-book  overmuch, 
and  to  fancy  that  we  should  take  our  methods  of  presentation  from 
its  dead  pages. 

In  a somewhat  prolonged  experience  as  a teacher  of  elementary 
Latin,  I used  the  inductive  method,  so  far  as  it  was  applicable ; that 
is  to  say  the  variable  forms  of  words  were  presented  before  para- 
digms, and  the  usages  of  the  language  were  made  clear  in  sentences 
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before  they  were  formulated  into  rules.  The  essence  of  what  is 
called  the  inductive  method  of  teaching  is,  that  particular  facts  and 
examples  should  precede  general  statements,  definitions,  and  rules, 
and  should  make  thoroughly  clear  the  ideas  which  they  embody. 
It  seemed  to  me  the  natural  process  for  elementary  teaching,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  occurred  to  me  to  apply  to  it  so  ambitious  a title  as 
induction.  Indeed  the  book  on  which  instruction  was  based  had  no 
pretensions  to  be  an  inductive  method  ; it  was  merely  Leighton’s 
Latin  lessons : but  as  I did  not  propose  to  install  the  text-book  in 
my  place,  and  to  let  it  direct  my  work,  I used  its  materials  to  suit 
my  ideas  of  teaching,  as  all  teachers  should  do.  The  text-book 
should  only  furnish  texts  ; it  is  for  the  living  teacher  to  extract  from 
it  sermons  which  are  largely  his  own.  Were  this  view  more  largely 
adopted,  we  should  see  less  changing  of  text-books  with  the  delusive 
expectation  of  thereby  improving  methods.  I say  this  without  fear 
of  my  friends  the  book  agents,  whose  business  activity  and  enter- 
prise I heartily  admire. 

But  again,  a purely  inductive  method  of  teaching  Latin  is  an  ab- 
surdity in  terms.  Paradigms  and  rules,  as  fast  as  they  are  needed 
for  use,  and  not  sooner,  should  indeed  be  presented  by  a process 
which  we  may  call  inductive  from  lack  of  a better  term  ; but  these 
are  to  be  mastered,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  their  use  and  appli- 
cation in  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  in  the  study  of  the  liter- 
ature of  the  language  ; and  it  needs  no  profound  knowledge  of  logic 
to  see  that  this  part  of  the  teaching  process  is  deductive.  In  this 
way,  alternately  using  both  these  processes,  does  my  esteemed  col- 
league from  whom  I hope  we  may  hear  in  this  discussion,  teach 
Greek  in  the  university  to  which  we  belong.  He  knows,  no  one 
better,  that  the  language  he  professes  had  attained  perfection  long 
before  any  science  of  grammar  was  thought  of.  lie  lays  no  stress, 
therefore,  on  the  mastery  of  rare  forms  and  still  more  rarely  used 
syntactic  principles  before  they  are  actually  needed  ; but  when  these 
do  occur  and  are  needed  to  throw  light  on  the  literature  of  the  lan- 
guage, then  they  are  taught  in  the  presence  of  the  occasion  that  they 
ofEer,  and  not  before.  This  is  correct  teaching  of  a language ; and 
if  it  is  to  be  called  an  inductive  rather  than  a developing  method, 
then  all  good  teachers  should  teach  inductively,  though  by  no  means 
necessarily  with  a text-book  termed  inductive.  In  fine,  let  us  make 
all  text-books  our  useful  servants,  not  our  masters ; let  them  furnish 
materials,  whilst  we  supply  processes  suited  to  the  stage  of  advance 
ment  of  our  classes,  sometimes  inductive,  quite  as  often  deductive  ; 
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then  will  teachers  and  text-books  assume  their  rightful  positions,  and 
not  only  Latin,  but  all  other  branches,  will  be  likely'  to  be  more 
effectively  taught. 

Prin.  Taylor,  Westfield  — I do  not  know  but  that  I use  the  in- 
ductive method.  My  school  being  located  within  three  miles  of 
Chautauqua,  I have  students  every  fall  who  come  from  there  after 
six  months’  work  and  they  claim  they  can  pass  Ctesar  there  in  six 
weeks.  Then  they  come  to  my  school  and  take  up  my  work  in 
Latin. 

Prin.  Tuthill  — I h ave  become  a firm  believer  in  inductive  study. 
The  old  text-book  always  arranged  forms  to  be  committed  to  memory. 
Now  the  forms  are  left  to  be  derived  from  the  text.  The  point  I 
would  like  to  hear  discussed  is,  is  it  better  to  learn  forms  by  deriv- 
ing them  from  the  text  or  is  it  better  to  commit  them  to  memory  as 
we  find  them  arranged.  I have  found  no  difficulty  in  teaching 
pupils  bv  the  inductive  method.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a faculty 
called  memory  which  is  subject  to  certain  rules  of  training.  If  we 
wish  to  learn  a certain  thing  we  can  learn  it  more  easily  when  we 
learn  it  in  a definite  order,  and  in  order  to  get  to  reading  Latin  as 
soon  as  possible  we  must  first  have  stored  the  memory  with  certain 
facts,  and  in  storing  the  memory  with  the  facts  is  it  not  the  easiest 
to  take  those  forms  arranged  in  a definite  order  ? That  is  the  point 
I should  like  to  hear  discussed.  It  has  been  my  practice  to  require 
memorizing  of  forms. 

Prof.  Wheeler — The  application  of  the  inductive  method  to  the 
learning  of  paradigms  has  been  urged  upon  language  teachers  for 
the  reason  that  this  is  the  way  children  learn  their  language.  They 
pick  up  the  inflection  of  a given  word  by  extracting  the  paradigm 
from  the  sentences  actually  used.  I believe  that  rational  men  make 
advance  as  a rule  most  rapidly  by  having  things  presented  to  them 
in  rational  form.  I had  a class  of  good  students  who  came  to  me  as 
a private  teacher.  I wanted  to  experiment.  I picked  out  the  most 
essential  paradigms,  things  that  I thought  one  was  likely  to  need 
first.  I picked  out  about  18  verbs  and  had  them  learn  the  principal 
parts.  I began  with  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew.  You  should 
have  seen  the  joy  of  the  students  in  identifying  in  the  new  testa- 
ment the  things  they  had  learned  in  those  troublesome  paradigms  ; 
to  see,  for  instance,  the  real  genitive  in  the  Bible.  I allowed  them 
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simply  to  read  the  correct  and  to  identify  the  correct  through  the 
meaning,  and  yon  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  many  things  there 
are  in  two  or  three  phrases  that  were  correct,  that  they  could  identify 
even  after  the  first  lesson  in  the  paradigms. 

Prin.  Kimm  — I would  like  to  decide  in  my  own  mind  which  of 
these  systems  gives  the  best  intellectual  drill  and  which  of  them  will 
enable  a student  to  take  up  either  prose  or  poetry  and  translate  with- 
out having  seen  it  before.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  one  is  thor- 
oughly prepared  in  any  subject,  whether  it  be  arithmetic  or  algebra 
or  any  other,  that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  use  it,  and  I have  noticed 
that  many  students  will  commit  to  memory  and  pass  a good  examina- 
tion on  the  subjects  they  have  been  over.  Now,  to  take  up  some- 
thing that  they  have  never  seen,  will  your  inductive  method  carry 
them  through  better  than  the  old  fashioned  method  ? 

Prin.  Peck  — I do  not  know  whether  I have  the  inductive  method 
or  not.  I have  for  a number  of  years  been  trying  to  persuade 
students  that  the  first  time  they  saw  a word  it  was  their  duty  to 
know  all  they  could  find  out  about  that  word,  quantity,  pronuncia- 
tion, accent,  declension  or  conjugation,  everything  that  could  pos- 
sibly hang  about  that  word,  and  then  go  for  its  meaning.  I have 
been  trying  to  get  them  to  do  something  with  that  word  till  they 
had  it  in  their  mind  so  that  they  could  not  go  by  the  word  without 
thinking  of  everything  that  was  important  about  it,  and  those  stu- 
dents have  no  trouble  whatever  in  reading  Latin  that  they  have 
never  seen. 

Prin.  Milne,  Oneonta  normal  school  — There  is  nothing:  new 
in  the  inductive  method.  As  a method  most  teachers  have  used  it 
for  years.  There  are,  however,  two  roads  for  its  practice.  First, 
by  carefully  selected  sentences  a general  principle  or  rule  may  be 
adduced,  and  by  a number  of  sentences  that  rule  may  be  impressed 
by  the  very  iteration  of  the  practice,  the  memory  will  be  strength- 
ened on  that  point  and  the  general  fact  fastened.  Or  a classical 
author  may  be  studied  and  these  same  rules  adduced  by  the  longer 
process  of  their  lack  of  recurring  statements.  We  must  bear  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  test  of  the  method  is  embodied  in  the  indi- 
vidual. Methods  are  general  principles  or  a general  classification  of 
the  experiences  of  successful  teachers  throughout  the  years  or  ages. 
For  example,  Prof.  Wheeler  could  use  any  method  and  be  success- 
ful. His  enthusiasm  would  be  transmitted  and  his  spirit  caught. 
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His  success  would  not  be  a justification  of  the  method  for  the  gen- 
eral teacher.  In  discussing  methods  we  must  remember  that  the 
individual  is  the  center.  If  the  individual  grasps  the  method  it  will 
be  helpful,  but  if  the  method  grasps  the  individual  it  will  be  harm- 
ful. What  we  need  in  classical  education  is  the  living-  teacher 
transferring  his  life,  his  culture,  his  enthusiasm,  as  an  inspiration  to 
his  pupils.  I value  very  little  the  mere  translation  unless  the 
student  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  classical  writer,  has  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  long  ago,  has  felt  some  of  the  pulsations  of  life  of  the 
cultured  ages.  After  all,  the  teacher  sits  in  the  teacher’s  chair,  and 
no  method,  however  excellent  it  may  be,  will  take  his  place.  There 
is  much  that  can  be  said  of  the  way  in  which  the  subject  is  pursued, 
but  grander  results  can  be  achieved  when  a student  is  vivified  by 
living  touch  with  living  thoughts  and  feelings,  rather  than  by  the 
mere  shell  of  a partially  comprehended  translation.  If  we  want 
simply  the  thought,  we  can  agree  with  Emerson  when  he  says 
“Never  read  anything  in  the  original  that  you  can  find  in  a transla- 
tion,” but  if  we  want  the  thrill  of  pleasure,  of  conscious  pride  of 
achievement,  the  translation  must  go  deeper  and  get  the  spirit  back 
of  the  translation.  There  is  no  road  of  obtaining  this  spirit.  As 
Coleridge  says 

“ * * * That  blind  bard,  who  on  the  Chian  strand 
By  those  deep  sounds  possessed  with  inward  light, 

Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  Odysee 
Rise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiceful  sea,” 

has  his  spirit  born  again  in  every  schoolboy  that  devours  his  works. 

Prof.  Margaret  K.  Smith  — There  are  two  methods,  the  ana- 
lytic and  the  synthetic.  The  inductive  method  comes  under  the 
analytic,  while  the  deductive  comes  under  the  synthetic  method. 
One  gentleman  said  it  was  right  to  give  a pupil  any  method  in  be- 
ginning the  study  of  Latin.  I doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  give  a 
pupil  the  method  since  the  pupil  works  by  his  own  method,  and  it 
is  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  give  him  a method  that  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  natural  working  of  his  own  mind.  If  Prof. 
Harper  has  written  a good  book  it  is  not  because  he  has  invented  a 
method,  but  because  he  has  found  out  the  way  in  which  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  naturally  works  and  has  made  his  book  in  accordance  with 
that. 

As  to  whether  the  inductive  method  be  more  desirable  than  the 
deductive  method  in  the  study  of  Latin,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
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that  the  inductive  method  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  natural 
workings  of  the  pupil’s  mind.  It  is  by  induction  that  the  pupil 
makes  his  distinctions.  He  forms  his  opinions  of  to-day  upon  his 
observations  of  yesterday.  Induction,  or  analysis,  secures  clear 
understanding  in  regard  to  facts  of  knowledge.  Deduction  or  syn- 
thesis, is  of  little  value  unless  this  clearness  in  regard  to  particulars 
has  been  secured.  I should  not  at  all  object  to  using  synthesis 
wherever  it  is  clear  that  the  student  has  the  underlying  ideas.  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  give  a student  a rule  of  which  he  understands 
the  particulars.  Both  methods  may  be  used  to  advantage.  Proba- 
bly more  of  the  inductive  method  is  necessary  in  the  early  work 
than  of  the  deductive,  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  analyze 
everything.  The  pupil  only  needs  to  analyze  that  which  he  does 
not  understand  in  order  that  he  may  understand  it.  Hence  I would 
not  say,  as  the  gentleman  said,  that  the  student  must  know  every- 
thing about  every  word,  hie  must  know  everything  about  the  first 
word,  perhaps,  then  he  must  discover  the  characteristics  of  the 
second  word  that  are  given  to  the  first  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  put 
the  second  word  in  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  In  regard  to  syn- 
thesis as  a means  of  training  the  memory  because  of  the  law  of 
association  upon  which  the  learning  of  rules  depends,  I may  say 
that  there  is  a law  of  association  in  analysis,  or  in  induction,  that  is 
even  stronger  and  of  much  better  aid  to  the  training  of  memory  than 
the  law  of  association  in  deduction.  I refer  to  the  law  of  similarity, 
by  means  of  which  reproductions  are  made  much  more  easily,  much 
more  rapidly,  than  reproductions  that  depend  on  the  time  and  space 
relation.  The  inductive  method  in  Latin  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
desirable,  as  it  is  the  most  natural.  It  is  specially  desirable  in  the 
early  work. 

Prof.  Wheeler  — 1 was  very  glad  to  hear  Prim  Milne  say  just 
what  he  did  on  the  subject  of  the  inductive  method.  I believe  most 
thoroughly  in  what  he  said.  I believe  in  those  methods  which  spring 
out  of  the  mind  of  the  one  who  teaches.  I hope  nobody  will  go 
home  and  undertake  to  imitate  the  suggestion  I have  made.  I feel 
that  one  of  the  strongest. essentials  for  a teacher  in  the  state  of  New 
York  is  to  possess  that  strength  of  character  that  will  enable  him  to 
go  home  and  resist  all  the  seductions  of  method  presented  here  and 
be  himself. 
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A paper  was  presented  by  Sec’y  Gamage  written  by  Prin.  E.  D. 
Merriman  on  the  inductive  method  of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek. 
It  was  proposed  to  incorporate  it  in  the  proceedings.  Prin.  Norris 
protested  against  the  precedent  of  including  written  contributions 
from  absent  principals.  On  vote,  the  protest  was  sustained. 

RELATION  OF  ACADEMIES  TO  FREE  LIBRARIES 

Sup’t  F.  A.  Greene  About  a year  ago  some  enterprising  gen- 
tlemen in  our  village  thought  of  establishing  a town  library.  They 
solicited  enough  money  from  the  tax  payers  to  go  before  the  town 
auditors,  and  this  spring  they  appropriated  $300  for  the  library.  In 
the  meantime  this  was  agitated  outside  and  the  friends  of  the  village 
contributed.  No  purchases  have  as  yet  been  made.  In  February, 
the  money  is  to  be  given  to  the  committee.  Over  300  volumes  have 
been  contributed  by  friends  of  the  village,  many  that  have  moved 
away  and  others  who  yet  live  there.  They  came  before  the  board 
of  education  and  asked  that  they  might  unite  with  our  village  li- 
brary. We  have  a reference  library  and  a circulating  library.  The 
reference  library  is  located  in  the  high  school  building,  to  which  the 
students  have  access.  The  circulating  library  is  for  the  general 
public  and  the  books  are  given  out.  We  have  about  4,000  volumes 
in  all.  The  board  have  received  the  town  library  in  the  circulating 
library  building.  They  now  occupy  the  same  room  and  still  are  dis- 
tinct libraries.  The  question  is  as  to  the  advisability  of  a union  of 
the  two  libraries. 

Sec’y  Dewey  — This  law  specially  provides  for  such  union.  It 
is  much  better  in  most  small  towns  to  have  one  library  than  two. 


Tuesday  7.30  p.  m. 

Report  of  the  examinations  council  again  read  by  Chairman 
Emerson,  as  per  vote  passed  at  previous  session. 

Sec’y  Gamage  moved  that  the  report  of  the  examinations  coun- 
cil be  adopted  without  discussion. 

Prin.  Taylor  and  others  objected.  After  some  discussion  it  was 
voted  to  discuss  the  report  item  by  item. 
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During  the  discussion  on  the  item  substituting  the  studies  of  Ec- 
logues, Catiline  or  Ovid  for  physiology,  Prof.  Bristol  of  Cornell 
university  said : 

Cornell  does  not  care  particularly  for  Catiline  and  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  drop  it.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  retention  of  Sal- 
lust’s Catiline  is  not  at  all  necessary  in  the  entrance  diploma. 

After  discussion  all  the  items  were  adopted  as  reported  by  the 
committee  with  the  exception  of  the  one  in  relation  to  the  20-count 
certificate,  which  was  rejected  after  the  following  discussion  : 

Prin.  Oakey — I move  that  instead  of  this  item  that  this  con- 
ference say  to  the  regents’  office  that  what  they  have  proposed  in 
their  syllabus  should  stand.  Motion  seconded. 

Prin.  Dunham  — What  was  the  object  of  apportioning  the  fund 
on  the  basis  of  the  20-count  certificate  ? 

Prin.  Allen  — I remember  hearing  a man  say  in  this  conference 
two  or  three  years  ago  that  if  the  regents  would  give  us  something 
that  would  last  two  weeks  they  would  be  thankful.  Now  our  own 
committee  is  proposing  changes.  If  we  begin  to  make  changes  where 
shall  we  land?  We  have  said  to  our  pupils  that  the  20-count  cer- 
tificate means  $5.  I hope  this  item  will  not  prevail. 

Prin.  Bunten  — The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  motion  as  made, 
are  unanswerable.  I have  had  the  promise  that  no  change  should 
be  made  till  1895  unless  there  is  some  good  reason  for  it.  It  seems 
to  me  there  should  be  no  change. 

Prin.  Emerson  — I can  tell  very  definitely  what  actuated  me  in 
advising  this  change.  The  objection  has  been  made  that  the  secre- 
tary had  fixed  these  courses  and  had  given  us  word  that  they  were 
settled  for  five  years,  but  we  believe  that  a thing  is  not  settled  until 
it  is  settled  right,  and  I do  not  believe  that  this  was  settled  right  in 
the  first  place.  I do  not  understand  how  out  of  50  subjects,  drawing 
should  be  selected  and  such  a premium  put  on  that  oue  study.  Our 
situation  is  this  : In  the  public  schools  of  Buffalo,  we  give  plenty 
of  time  to  drawing  and  we  spend  enough  money  on  it.  When  our 
pupils  come  to  this  examination  the  regents  have  been  giving  they 
have  not  any  more  chance  of  passing  it,  than  they  have  of  being 
struck  by  lightning.  By  the  result  of  this  action  of  the  regents 
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office,  we  are  practically  excluded  ffrom  all  participation  in  the 
20-count  certificate.  I do  not  want  to  show  myself  selfish,  but  I do 
not  know  how  we  are  going  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  things  except 
that  every  man  speaks  of  these  matters  as  they  affect  him.  I did 
think  this  matter  was  worthy  of  discussion.  It  was  one  of  these 
subjects  that  the  examinations  council,  so  far  as  I know,  was  never 
consulted  about.  There  was  not  a man  who  was  more  surprised 
when  he  saw  it  put  down  on  the  course  of  study  than  I was. 

Prin.  House  — In  the  school  that  I represent,  we  have  anywhere 
from  50  to  100  pupils  coming  in  from  the  rural  districts,  who  have 
never  studied  drawing  in  their  lives  and  who  otherwise  are  entitled 
to  this  certificate.  I heartily  indorse  what  Prin.  Emerson  has  said 
in  regard  to  doing  away  with  the  appropriation  in  the  20-count 
certificate  as  being  unjust  and  unfair  to  schools  such  as  I represent. 

Prin.  Brown  — It  seems  to  me  that  this  subject  is  put  in  to  meet 
the  demand  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  in  reference  to 
all  of  those  young  people  who  are  to  teach  school.  They  must  pass 
in  drawing.  Something  must  lie  done  for  the  25,000  or  30,000 
boys  and  girls  who  are  teaching  school  in  this  state  who  know  noth- 
ing at  all  about  drawing,  and  this  calls  the  attention  of  our  higher 
schools  to  that  matter.  In  any  question  involving  finances,  we 
ought  to  be  careful  what  our  action  is. 

Prin.  Parks  — I think  that  the  subject  of  drawing  is  a difficult 
one.  I should  propose  doing  away  with  appropriating  on  the  basis 
of  the  junior  certificate  for  this  work.  We  in  the  country  schools 
have  a great  many  pupils  who  come  to  school  for  only  a short  time. 
They  get  their  preliminary  certificate,  but  after  that  a great  many  of 
them  drop  out.  Would  it  not  result  in  more  appropriation  to  the 
city  schools  where  the  students  are  more  permanent,  while  with  us, 
they  drop  out  between  the  preliminary  and  30-count  certificate,  and 
therefore  we  shall  lose  more  than  our  share  of  it. 

Prin.  Tuthill  — I wish  to  state  an  objection  to  making  drawing 
a required  subject  as  it  is  by  the  present  arrangement.  I do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  require  of  our  pupils  what  our  teachers  are  unable 
to  teach.  The  main  difficulty  is  that  our  teachers  are  not  prepared 
to  teach  drawing,  and  I do  not  see  how  we  can  require  this  of  our 
pupils. 
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Prin.  Merrill  — I think  if  the  $5  were  taken  off  the  junior  certifi- 
cate we  would  not  bother  with  drawing  in  our  school. 

Prin.  Arms  — It  seems  to  me  that  earnest  working  pupils  from 
rural  districts  should  not  be  debarred  from  winning  a credential 
simply  because  such  tremendous  premiums  are  placed  on  drawing. 
I believe  that  the  office  ought  to  give  us  a substitute  equivalent  to 
drawing.  Let  the  schools  who  have  drawing  continue  it,  but  let  us 
have  an  equivalent  in  something  else. 

Sec’y  Dewey  — This  is  not  a question  of  examinations,  but  a 
question  of  the  academic  fund.  The  state  wants  to  encourage  the 
study  of  American  history,  physiology  and  drawing,  and  this  $5  was 
given  for  such  encouragement.  167  schools  sent  in  more  drawing  in 
November  than  all  the  schools  sent  in  last  year.  The  question  is, 
do  you  think  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  will  be  served  by  taking 
away  this  encouragement  ? 

Voted,  That  the  work  as  given  in  the  regents’  syllabus  shall  stand 
instead  of  the  item  reported  by  the  examinations  council. 

Adjourned. 


Wednesday  g a.  m. 

On  motion  of  Prin.  Whine  the  vote  of  Tuesday  in  regard  to  the 
election  of  the  principals’  council  at  this  time  was  rescinded  till  the 
report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  made  and  approved. 

Chairman  Hill  reported : For  president,  Prin.  Henry  P.  Emer- 
son of  Buffalo;  for  vice-president,  Prin.  O.  B.  Rhodes  of  Adams; 
for  secretary,  Prin.  Roland  S.  Keyser  of  Middleburg.  For  execu- 
tive committee,  Prin.  T.  B.  Lovell  of  Attica,  Prin.  John  G.  Allen 
of  Rochester,  Prin.  S.  Dwight  Arms  of  Deposit,  together  with  the 
officers  of  the  association. 

Prins.  Emerson  and  Allen  declined  offices  to  which  they  were 
nominated.  On  motion  the  question  of  substitutes  was  referred 
back  to  the  committee  on  nominations. 

Chairman  Hill  then  reported:  For  president,  T.  B.  Lovell  of 
Attica ; vice-president,  Prin.  O.  B.  Rhodes  of  Adams  ; secretary, 
Prin.  Roland  S.  Kevser  of  Middleburg.  Executive  committee,  Princi- 
pals John  G.  Allen  of  Rochester,  S.  Dwight  Arms  of  Deposit,  D. 
C.  Farr  of  Glens  Falls. 
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On  declination  of  Prin.  Farr,  Prin.  Hunt  of  Troy  was  substituted. 

Prin.  Henry  P.  Emerson  of  Buffalo  was  elected  chairman  by 
acclamation. 

Voted , That  the  council  be  composed  of  principals  representing 
the  different  grades  of  schools  of  the  state,  and  that  they  be  elected 
by  ballot.  On  ballot  the  following  were  found  to  be  the  highest 
four  on  the  list : Prin.  Irving  B.  Smith  of  Warsaw,  62;  Prin.  D. 
0.  Farr  of  Glens  Falls,  50  ; Prin.  James  Whine  of  Poughkeepsie, 
50;  Prin.  G.  C.  Sawyer  of  Utica,  41.  They  were  declared  elected. 

Pres.  Cheney  appointed  the  following  committee  on  Columbian 
exhibit  to  confer  with  committees  of  other  educational  associations 
of  the  state:  Prin.  O.  D.  Bobinson  of  Albany,  Prin.  H : P.  Emer- 
son of  Buffalo,  Prin.  A.  C.  Hill  of  Havana,  Prin.  G:  C.  Sawyer  of 
Utica,  Prin.  I.  N.  Clements  of  Cazenovia. 

Prin.  Allen — At  the  risk  of  being  still  further  criticised  as  to 
bringing  money  matters  before  this  conference  and  making  money 
matters  too  prominent,  I desire  to  get  a little  information  and  make 
a motion.  As  I understand  it,  there  are  11  normal  schools  in  this 
state.  These  normal  schools  receive  from  the  state  $300,000  per 
year.  There  are  350,  more  or  less,  high  schools  and  academies  in 
the  state ; these  350  receive  an  appropriation  of  $106,000.  That 
proportion  is  entirely  wrong  in  my  estimation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
350  academies  should  receive  a larger  appropriation  in  comparison 
with  the  normal  schools.  I do  not  want  to  make  any  invidious  com- 
parison. I hold  up  both  hands  to  sustain  every  normal  school  in 
the  state,  but  at  the  same  time  it  seems  to  me  that  this  proportion  is 
not  right,  and  I know  of  no  other  body  to  bring  this  matter  before 
the  legislature  than  the  principals  of  these  academies  and  high 
schools.  I was  going  to  move  that  a committee  be  appointed  to 
make  arrangements  for  meeting  the  legislature  in  some  way,  a way 
similar  to  the  way  it  was  done  before  when  the  appropriation  was 
increased. 

Some  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  increase  this  appropriation  from 
$106,000  to  $200,000,  and  $300,000  would  not  be  out  of  propor- 
tion to  what  the  normal  schools  get.  I move  that  this  be  taken  as 
a question  for  discussion  for  a few  minutes  at  this  time.  Voted. 

Prin.  Farr  — I understand  from  the  secretary  of  the  University 
that  recently  there  have  been  17  new  academies  admitted  to  the 
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University  and  others  are  soon  to  be.  It  is  well  known  that  accord- 
ing to  the  present  method  of  appropriation,  the  academies  do  not 
receive  as  much  pro  rata  as  when  they  had  $40,000  instead  of  $106, 
000.  From  that  it  would  seem  that  New  York  is  doing  less  for 
education  than  she  was  years  ago.  If  it  is  possible  to  have  such  a 
committee  appointed  by  this  body  to  work  this  thing  up,  I believe 
that  something  can  be  done  and  that  if  we  ask  for  a reasonable 
appropriation  we  can  get  it,  and  I hope  that  this  body  will  not  only 
be  interested,  but  enthusiastically  interested.  Let  it  be  known  that 
we  are  assembling  here  as  friends  of  higher  education.  We  are  not 
here  to  see  how  deep  we  can  put  our  hands  into  the  treasury. 

Prin.  Curtiss  — If  this  is  brought  before  the  legislature  properly, 
I am  sure  they  will  take  it  into  consideration.  If  we  are  earnest 
about  the  matter  and  ask  for  it,  we  shall  receive  it.  The  state  of 
New  York  has  always  been  liberal  to  the  cause  of  higher  education. 

Prin.  Oakey  — Pres.  White  said  at  Convocation,  less  money 
should  be  given  as  becpiests  to  colleges  that  do  not  need  it  and  more 
money  should  be  given  to  the  institutions  of  secondary  learning.  I 
hope  that  a working  committee  will  be  appointed  that  will  secure 
from  the  legislature  the  desired  increase  in  the  appropriation. 

Prin.  Allen  — I suggest  that  a general  committee  of  the  whole 
be  appointed.  Have  each  principal  see  the  senator  and  assembly- 
man  from  his  district  and  do  a little  individual  work  of  that  sort. 
Not  only  that,  but  see  the  influential  citizens  of  the  place  and  have 
systematic  work  done.  By  canvassing  this  state  as  the  principals 
can  do,  this  matter  will  be  brought  to  a success. 

Sup’t  F.  A.  Greene  — I move  that  a committee  of  five  be  ap- 
pointed to  present  this  matter  to  the  legislature,  and  also  to  frame  a 
petition  to  be  circulated  by  the  principals  and  signed  by  leading 
citizens  in  every  assembly  district.  Seconded. 

Pres.  Cheney  — It  will  be  necessary  for  more  than  this  com- 
mittee to  do  this  work.  When  the  last  appropriation  wras  asked  for 
it  seems  that  a number  of  assemblymen  had  not  been  seen  ; some  of 
them  knew  nothing  about  it.  The  principals  in  the  different  assem- 
bly districts  had  not  seemed  to  take  any  interest  in  the  matter,  so 
that  when  it  came  to  Albany  it  was  entirely  a new  matter.  The 
amount  received  was  just  a little  more  than  half  what  was  asked  for. 
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The  committee  asked  for  $100,000  and  it  was  cut  down  to  $60,000. 
Another  mistake  that  we  made  before  was  that  the  bill  was  uncon- 
stitutional and  it  didn’t  take  the  governor  live  minutes  to  tind  it  so. 
To  Dr  Watkins  belongs  the  credit  of  drawing  the  last  bill  so  that  it 
went  through  the  legislature  and  through  the  hands  of  the  governor. 

Voted , That  a committee  of  five  be  appointed  whose  purpose 
shall  be  to  secure  such  legislation  at  Albany  as  ma_y  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  appropriation  made  to  the  academies  and  high  schools ; 
to  circulate  petitions  in  the  various  assembly  districts  of  the  state 
and  draw  the  attention  of  influential  men  to  the  matter;  that  this 
committee  shall  not  be  appointed  till  after  the  committees  in  the 
house  are  framed,  and  that  the  committee  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  present  chairman. 

Sup’t  Blodgett  in  behalf of  theN.  Y.  state  teachers’  association  in- 
vited the  principals  to  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  Saratoga  next  year. 
He  said  that  Secretary  Dewey  had  arranged  t,o  bold  the  annual  con- 
vocation July  5,  6 and  7 so  they  could  then  adjourn  to  Saratoga 
where  the  meeting  would  begin  on  the  7th  and  continue  to  the  8th 
and  9th  of  July.  There  would  be  reduced  hotel  and  railroad 
rates,  etc. 

Sup't  Jones  extended  an  invitation  to  the  principals  to  be  present 
at  the  national  association  to  be  held  in  July  at  Saratoga  following 
the  state  teachers’  meeting. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Prof.  Clark  — This  is  a subject  that  interests  me  intensely.  An 
assembly  of  the  cpiality  and  size  of  this,  must  have  some  ideas  on 
this  theme  that  may  very  profitably  be  interchanged.  To  excite  dis- 
cussion, permit  me  to  frame  an  indictment.  I venture  the  assertion, 
that  no  subject  now  taught  in  our  schools  is  taught  in  such  an  obso- 
lete, illogical  and  fruitless  way  as  this  of  English  literature.  We 
have  not  been  teaching  English  literature  at  all,  but  rather  what 
some  one  has  said  about  English  literature.  Take  such  a writer  as 
Sir  Thomas  More.  In  most  schools,  the  pupil  memorizes  from  a 
text-book  the  facts  that  More  was  born  at  a certain  time,  that  his 
father  was  so-and-so,  that  he  was  educated  in  such  a place,  that  he 
traveled,  held  certain  offices,  wrote  an  imaginative  work  in  Latin 
called  Utopia , somewhat  after  the  style  of  Plato’s  Atlantis  (with 
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which  the  pupil  is  entirely  unfamiliar)  and  in  English,  a history  of 
Edward  5 and  Richard  3;  that  he  was  a favorite  of  Henry  8,  that 
he  opposed  the  king’s  matrimonial  plans,  and  that  he  died  heroically 
the  death  of  a martyr ; with  some  general  reflections  on  More’s  char- 
acter and  a string  of  abstract,  meaningless  adjectives,  descriptive  of 
More’s  style.  And  this  is  all  the  ordinary  pupil  learns  about  Sir 
Thomas  More  in  the  ordinary  classroom,  and  he  religiously  forgets 
it  next  day.  There  are  exceptions,  but  hardly  more  than  sufficient 
to  prove  the  rule.  Now  15  minutes  spent  by  the  pupil  with  one  of 
More’s  works  in  his  hands  would  be  worth  vastly  more  to  him  than 
hours  of  such  cramming  as  I have  described.  To  be  sure,  he  can 
not  find  time,  while  carrying  the  other  work  of  the  curriculum,  to 
read  much  of  any  author,  but  it  is  a great  advantage  to  have  even  a 
speaking  acquaintance,  as  it  were,  with  a great  masterpiece  of  litera- 
ture. If  the  pupil  finds  something  interesting  in  More’s  Utopia,  he 
will  find  time  to  read  ft,  just  as  he  finds  time  for  foot  ball  or  parties. 
Now  we  all  know  that  a reform  has  taken  place  within  the  past  20 
years  as  to  the  teaching  of  science,  and  we  heard  some  refreshing 
words  yesterday  about  an  inductive  method  of  teaching  the  ancient 
languages.  Just  such  a revolution,  I believe,  must  come  in  the 
teaching  of  English  literature. 

There  are  two  methods  that  have  recently  come  into  vogue  that 
are  supposed  to  be  improvements  on  the  old.  One  is,  to  study  ex- 
haustively and  critically  the  masterpieces  of  one  or  two  great  writers, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  rest.  This  seems  unwise.  It  leaves  the 
pupil  in  total  ignorance  of  a large  field.  Another  method  is  a kind 
of  sipping  method.  It  proceeds  on  the  theory  that  a book  made  up 
of  short  selections,  averaging  perhaps  five  to  10  pages,  from  each  of 
the  master-writers,  will  give  the  pupil  a fair  view  of  the  writer’s 
style.  This  is  not  much  more  satisfactory.  No  10  octavo  pages  and 
no  20  pages  can  give  a fair  idea  of  the  characteristics  of  a great 
writer.  We  must  have  at  least  100  pages.  Of  course  the  ideal  con- 
dition is  to  have,  in  the  classroom,  a department  library  containing 
as  many  duplicate  volumes  of  the  masterpieces  of  our  literature  as 
there  are  members  in  an  advance  class.  But  this  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected this  side  of  the  millenium. 

There  is  another  method  that  I believe  we  can  make  practical  if 
we  can  only  agree  to  work  together,  and  that  is,  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  every  member  of  a class  a cheap  edition  of  every  writer  to 
be  studied,  sufficiently  voluminous  to  give  a fair  view  of  the  style 
and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  of  the  character  of  the  man  as  it 
23 
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appears  in  his  works.  In  other  words,  we  must  develop  a labora- 
tory method  of  studying  literature  as  we  have  developed  a labora- 
tory method  of  studying  chemistry  and  physics.  These  cheap  edi- 
tions correspond  to  the  reagents  and  the  apparatus.  But  in  order 
to  secure  them  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  pupil,  we 
must  unite  to  create  a very  large  demand  for  them.  I believe  that 
our  friends,  the  book  agents,  will  say  that  any  publisher  would  just 
as  soon  put  into  your  school  1,000  books  on  which  he  makes  a profit 
of  four  cents  a volume  as  100  volumes  at  a profit  of  40  cents  a vol- 
ume. We  can  have  all  the  cheap  editions  we  need  just  as  soon  as 
we  make  a united  demand  for  them. 

Prin.  Rhodes  — I would  remind  my  friend  and  former  pupil  that 
one  of  the  great  masters  of  expression  in  English  literature,  Edmund 
Burke,  could  have  told  him  that  one  can  not  draw  a bill  of  indict- 
ment against  a whole  people.  The  gentleman  ought  not  to  draw  a 
bill  of  indictment  against  all  schools.  I have  taught  English  litera- 
ture with  delight  and  profit  for  several  years.  I should  state  some- 
what more  guardedly  than  he  the  possibilities  of  the  study  of  letters. 
Literature  is  an  art,  like  music,  and  while  no  influence  is  more 
powerful  and  refining  for  character  and  culture  than  that  which 
breathes  from  the  best  works  of  the  great  authors,  yet,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  tells  us  in  the  reports,  “this  influence  seems  to  need  in  the 
recipient  a certain  refinement  of  nature  at  the  outset  in  order  to 
make  itself  felt.”  We  are  limited  in  this  study  as  in  others  by  the 
condition  of  the  recipients  at  the  outset.  Still  the  subject  is  one  of 
great  interest  and  of  vast  importance  to  us  all.  We  do  not  need  to 
go  far  to  find  confirmation  of  the  value  of  the  study  of  literature, 
“for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability,”  as  Lord  Bacon  puts  it 
in  the  immortal  essay,  Of  studies.  Mr  John  Morley,  the  distin- 
guished man  of  letters  and  liberal  politician,  in  the  annual  address 
to  the  students  of  the  London  society  for  the  extension  of  university 
teaching  in  1887,  chose  for  his  subject  the  “ Study  of  literature.” 
He  closes  that  now  famous  essay  with  these  memorable  words  which 
as  educators  we  may  well  ponder:  “ But,  after  all,  the  thing  that 
matters  most,  both  for  happiness  and  for  duty,  is  that  we  should 
habitually  live  with  wise  thoughts  and  right  feelings.  Literature 
helps  us  more  than  other  studies  to  this  most  blessed  companionship 
of  wise  thought  and  right  feelings,  and  so  I have  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity of  earnestly  commending  it  to  your  interest  and  care.” 
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If  we  need  still  further  confirmation  of  the  value  of  this  study, 
whether  for  the  school,  or  for  life,  we  may  find  it  in  the  remarkable 
confession  of  a no  less  distinguished  man  of  letters  in  our  country, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  was  for  a time  after  leaving  college  a 
teacher  in  an  “ irksome  school.”  Mr  Cabot  in  his  Memoir  of  Emer- 
son tells  us  that  years  afterwards  in  a little  speech  of  friendly  greet- 
ing to  some  of  his  former  pupils  he  said  : “ Now  I have  two  regrets 
in  regard  to  the  school.  The  first  is  that  my  teaching  was  partial 
and  external.  ...  We  clung  to  the  safe  and  cold  details  of  lan- 
guages, geography,  arithmetic,  and  chemistry.  Now  I believe  that 
if  I could  have  had  one  hour  of  deep  thought  at  that  time,  I could 
have  engaged  you  in  thoughts  that  would  have  given  reality  and 
depth  and  joy  to  the  school,  and  raised  all  the  details  to  the  highest 
pleasure  and  nobleness.  Then  I should  have  shown  you  the  poems 
and  works  of  imagination  I delighted  in  ; the  single  passages  which 
have  made  some  men  immortal.  The  sharing  a joy  of  this  kind 
makes  teaching  a liberal  and  delicious  art.”  We  too  may  share  joy 
of  this  kind,  and  make,  through  our  love  of  literature,  and  our  de- 
light in  the  diffusion  of  it,  our  teaching  a liberal  and  delicious  art. 

Once  more  in  this  line  of  emphasis  of  the  study  itself.  Matthew 
Arnold,  a practical  inspector  of  schools  for  35  years,  as  well  as  a 
poet  of  rare  ability,  and  a critic  to  whom  every  lover  of  literature 
owes  more  than  he  can  well  express,  in  his  Report  for  1891  says: 
“ What  is  comprised  under  the  word  literature  is  in  itself  the  greatest 
power  available  in  education  ; of  this  power  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  in  onr  elementary  schools  at  present  no  use  is  made  at  all.”  It 
is  due  largely  to  his  influence  that  his  indictment  of  the  English 
elementary  schools  is  no  longer  true,  and  that  Prof.  Clark’s  indict- 
ment of  American  secondary  schools  is  not  wholly  true. 

In  regard  to  the  object  of  the  study  there  can  be  no  disagreement. 
It  is  to  form  character  and  beget  culture  by  its  silently  formative  in- 
fluence, something  above  and  beyond  lessons  and  examinations.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  bringing  the  mind  into  direct  contact  with  the 
best  things  in  English  literature  itself.  The  method  of  teaching 
literature  must  spring  from  the  personality  of  the  teacher  himself, 
thoroughly  in  love  with  it,  and  at  home  in  it.  There  is  no  place 
here  for  “ partial  and  external  ” teaching.  My  own  practice  is  to 
meet  the  class  in  the  library  and  to  place  before  them  so  far  as  pos- 
sible every  book  discussed ; to  make  the  literature  interpret  itself ; 
to  read  one  half,  or,  perhaps,  two  thirds  of  the  time  allotted  to  the 
subject,  which  is  one  year  for  both  English  and  American  literature. 
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After  the  first  discussion  of  the  subject  a concise  biography  is  writ- 
ten, to  which  is  added  the  names  of  the  books  which  everybody 
should  know,  and  such  references  as  have  been  suggested. 

If  the  subject  is  Chaucer,  every  member  of  the  class  brings  in  the 
first  two  stanzas  of  Tennyson’s  Dream  of  fair  women , Longfellow’s 
two  sonnets,  Woodstock  park,  Chaucer , and  a reference  from  his 
Morituri  salutamus.  The  object  is  not  only  to  learn  about 
Chaucer,  but  incidentally  these  other  delightful  bits  of  literature, 
and  by  association  something  else  too.  They  learn  something  about 
Alfred  the  Great  and  his  translations,  that  Walter  Scott  wrote  a 
novel  called  Woodstock,  that  Wordsworth  wrote  a very  good  sonnet 
on  Alfred  / that  the  Canterbury  tales  suggested  the  Tales  of  away  - 
side  inn. 

If  the  subject  is  Robert  Burns  we  proceed  in  the  same  way.  We 
read  the  Cotter's  Saturday  night,  To  a mouse,  To  a mountain  daisy ; 
Axdd  lang  syne  is  copied,  the  story  of  Tam  O' Shunter  and  the  Twa 
dogs  is  told,  etc.  Then  we  read  the  two  beautiful  poems  of  Words- 
worth, At  the  grave  of  Burns,  and  the  Thoughts,  and  the  sonnet, 
Morgiel  farm,  which  suggest  a good  many  things,  Wordsworth’s 
debt  to  Burns,  his  charitable  judgment  of  him,  and  Burns’  own  view 
of  saints  and  sinners  in  his  Address  to  the  unco  guid.  Then  if  the 
books  can  not  be  had  for  the  class  I read  to  them  Whittier’s  poem  on 
Burns,  Emerson’s  famous  speech  at  the  Burns’  Centenary  in  1859,  and 
Lowell’s  poem  read  on  the  same  occasion.  Some  references  of  course 
are  given  to  sources  of  information  which  I do  not  mention,  such  as, 
the  Globe  edition  of  Burns,  Carlyle’s  essay  on  Burns,  etc.  The 
danger  is  in  giving  and  trying  to  do  too  much,  the  mere  externalism 
of  pedantry.  Not  every  author  can  be  treated  in  this  way,  but  a 
great  many  can,  specially  the  poets. 

But  this  method  can  be  used  incidentally  in  other  classes,  raising 
“ the  details  to  the  highest  pleasure  and  nobleness.”  In  reading  the 
classics,  the  bright  boy  or  girl  can  often  be  induced  to  read  such 
poems  as  Tennyson’s  on  classical  subjects.  CEnone , Tithonus, 
Ulysses,  the  Lotus  eaters,  Demeter,  Macaulay’s  Lays , Arnold’s 
Palladium  and  the  moving  story  of  Marsyas,  “ Ah  poor  faun  ! ” 
Perhaps  the  boy  will  get  more  out  of  the  third  book  of  the  Anabasis 
if  he  connects  the  story  of  Xenophon’s  revolution  and  the  independ- 
ence with  Wordsworth’s  poem  of  that  title,  or  with  Emerson’s 
essay  on  Self-reliance.  The  teacher  who  breathes  out  over  the  clas- 
sics this  “breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge”  will  be  teaching 
English  literature  incidentally  and  connecting  ancient  life  and  its 
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thought  “renewed  with  life”  as  Lowell  said,  with  his  own  life  and 
thought. 

Whatever  in  English  literature  is  available,  and  there  is  much, 
that  can  interpret  and  enliven  any  study  ought  to  be  suggested  and 
drawn  upon.  In  this  way  we  can  make  teaching  “a  liberal  and 
delicious  art.” 

On  motion  of  Prin.  Farr  it  was  voted  that  Prin.  Rhodes  be  re- 
quested to  prepare,  at  an  early  day,  a paper  for  the  Academy  on 
methods  of  teaching  Latin. 

Prof.  Clark  — We  must  remember  that  the  great  end  to  be  ob- 
tained is  not  to  stuff  the  memories  of  our  pupils  with  dry  facts  and 
dates,  but  to  inspire  in  them  a thirst  for  good  reading  and  to  show 
them  what  it  is  and  where  to  find  it.  I will  risk  the  boy  or  girl 
who  leaves  your  high  school  with  a thirst  for  good  reading  and  a 
knowledge  of  what  it  is.  Such  a one  is  sure  to  become  liberally 
educated  in  the  long  run,  even  though  he  never  see  the  inside  of 
college  walls ; in  fact,  he  is  much  more  sure  to  become  liberally 
educated  than  the  pupil  who  completes  a four  years’  college  course 
and  graduates  without  such  a knowledge  and  such  a thirst. 

Dr  Little,  Northwestern  university — I am  afraid  to  trust  my- 
self, called  upon  so  suddenly,' to  utter  any  words  on  a subject  upon 
which  I confess  I feel  so  strongly,  as  I do  on  this  subject  of  teach- 
ing English  literature.  1 suppose  my  views  must  be  all  wrong. 
I am  not  like  the  12th  man  on  the  jury  who  said  that  the  other  11 
men  were  so  stubborn.  I recognize  that  my  views  differ  from  those 
of  many  who  teach  English  literature,  and  that  they  differ  radicallv  : 
they  start  out  from  the  principle  which  I think  is  entirely  different 
from  that  guiding  most  teachers.  I have  believed  for  many  years, 
that  literature  is  for  pleasure  ; that  if  you  can  not  make  pleasure 
out  of  it  you  can  not  teach  it ; if  you  can  not  make  young  people 
see  where  the  delight  of  literature  is,  von  might  just  as  well  leave 
it  alone.  I do  not  believe  that  it  is  wise  to  take  the  masterpieces  of 
our  language  and  make  the  lives  of  our  young  people  hard  with  them, 
and  I think  the  fundamental  error  in  the  teaching  of  literature  lies 
right  there;  that  the  immense  stress  is  laid  upon  subsidiary  matters 
and  that  very  little  stress  is  laid  on  principal  matter.  Literature,  in 
my  judgment,  must  become  a delight  to  those  who  pursue  it,  or 
they  pursue  it  utterly  in  vain.  Y ou  may  teach  them  all  the  intrica- 
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cies  of  prosody,  you  may  impress  their  minds  so  completely  with 
the  delicacies  of  rhetoric  that  they  can  not  write  a single  sentence 
without  bewilderment,  you  may  by  a great  variety  of  rules  succeed 
even  in  making  them  hate  literature,  and  yet  you  may  succeed  in 
having  them  pass  successfully  what  you  deem  very  exhaustive  ex- 
aminations. 

Wliat  is  literature  for?  How  came  it  to  exist?  .Did  the  systems 
of  rhetoric  come  first,  or  did  literature  come  first?  It  seems  to  me 
that  literature  came  first.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  thing  to 
begin  with  in  the  teaching  of  literature  is,  therefore,  literature  itself  ; 
that  the  teaching  of  literature  must  begin  not  with  criticism  of  it  but 
with  learning  it ; with  learning  carefully  selected  bits  of  prose,  with 
gradual  introduction  of  the  pupil  to  the  literature  of  our  language. 
If  you  tell  me  that  there  is  no  room  for  that  in  schools,  I think  that 
your  reply  will  be  correct.  But  I think  there  are  teachers  in  the 
country  who  have  shown  that  a great  deal  of  literature  can  be  im- 
parted in  this  way  and  can  be  absorbed  without  taking  very  much 
time  in  schools.  I think  there  are  schools  in  this  state  where  it  is 
the  habit  for  the  principal  to  call  on  thepupils,  have  a short  exercise  in 
literature  and  then  cail  on  them  for  elegant  extracts,  for  striking  pas- 
sages of  poetry  or  of  prose,  thus  cultivating  a taste  for  that  which  is 
beautiful,  for  that  which  is  well  expressed  ; not  by  means  of  cut 
and  dried  rules,  but  cultivating  it  by  bringing  their  minds  in  close 
contact  with  actual  literature,  with  that  which  belongs  to  the  lan- 
guage as  permanent  riches,  as  wealth  that  we  are  unwilling  to  have 
taken  from  us.  I think  Mr  Thurber  of  Boston  reveals  in  his 
methods  of  teaching  English  literature  a skill  possessed  by  very  few 
teachers  in  America.  For  a teacher  to  sit  in  the  midst  of  a class  of 
intelligent  young  people  as  lie  does  and  throw  out  to  them  a passage 
of  prose  or  to  give  them  a poem  whose  authorship  they  do  not  know 
and  to  have  them  by  discussing  it  hunt  down  the  author,  is  develop- 
ing a skill  in  appreciative  criticism  which  is  of  the  highest  possible 
value.  I do  not  think  any  drill  in  rhetoric,  or  any  formal  criticism, 
would  produce  such  results  as  he  is  able  to  produce  by  that  thor- 
oughly psychological  method ; and  at  the  same  time  he  not  only 
develops  a skill  in  appreciative  criticism,  but  he  develops  a skill  for 
that  which  is  best  in  English  literature,  and  perhaps  may  be  a help 
to  the  pupils  at  severe  crises  in  their  lives.  But  I must  be  mis- 
taken about  it  when  I say  that  literature  is  a pleasure;  I must  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  meaning  of  it.  That  is  the  reason  that  I say  this 
in  a hesitating  way.  I should  prefer  my  children  to  go  without  a 
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great  many  of  what  are  called  precious  things  rather  than  have  them 
go  without  literature  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  I confess 
that  I want  them  taught  the  real  literature.  Somehow  or  other  I 
want  their  minds  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  poetry  of  the 
great  poets  and  with  prose  of  the  great  masters,  and  I want  them 
brought  in  contact  with  it  not  by  being  told  that  every  great  writer 
is  full  of  mistakes.  If  you  approach  literature  in  that  spirit,  if  you 
come  to  Shakspere  to  find  out  his  defects,  you  leave  not  a generation 
of  young  people  who  will  delight  in  the  great  masterpieces  of  our 
language,  but  a generation  of  carping  critics.  One  of  our  great 
historians  once  happened  to  strike  the  word  culture,  and  he  said, 
what  is  culture?  Culture  is  a chatter  of  self,  and  certainly  no 
amount  of  critical  chattering  about  poets  will  ever  be  culture. 
When  our  children  shall  by  having  pointed  out  to  them  in  their 
reading  of  books,  what  is  really  exquisite  and  beautiful  in  our  lan- 
guage, when  they  shall  either  by  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher 
or  by  the  influence  of  the  books  which  are  put  in  their  hands,  be 
brought  into  such  relations  with  great  writers  of  our  language  that 
they  themselves  will  speak  and  write  English  with  unconscious  grace 
and  unconscious  power,  then  I think  we  shall  have  accomplished  for 
them  what  would  be  to  them  a great  beneficence,  what  would  be  to 
them  a great  blessing.  I say  unconscious  power,  yet  as  I look  upon 
the  methods  which  are  being  pursued  in  the  teaching  of  English 
literature,  their  tendency  is  to  develop  almost  an  abnormal  self-con- 
sciousness ; the  boy  writing  in  continual  bewilderment  as  to  whether 
to  use  this  word  or  that  form.  He  does  not  develop  any  uncon- 
scious power  whatever,  he  develops  self-conscious  power.  This  is  a 
system  which  will  make  the  study  of  English  literature  not  a bless- 
ing to  anybody.  Men  and  women  in  this  busy  world  have  not  time 
to  spend  a whole  week  to  determine  whether  an  essay  that  is  to  till 
two  columns  in  a newspaper,  meets  in  every  respect  the  rules  which 
are  laid  down  in  a particular  book.  We  must  learn  to  write  by  con- 
tact with  great  writers.  If  we  are  to  learn  to  write  we  must  do  so 
bv  absorbing  the  spirit  of  great  writers.  The  great  dead  are  to  be 
the  governors  of  those  among  the  living. 

Regent  Warren  being  called  for  spoke  as  follows  : 

Regent  Warren — I was  not  aware  that  this  body  of  princiuals 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  with  the  knowledge  that  has  come  to  you 
during  the  past  few  years,  would  perpetuate  the  old  tradition  that 
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the  board  of  regents  is  a collection  of  fossils.  I supposed  by  this 
time  you  were  aware  that  there  was  some  life,  some  animation,  some 
determination  and  direction  of  energy  in  them,  and  certainly  if  you 
have  not  been  made  aware  of  it,  my  own  efforts  in  the  future  must 
be  hopeless,  since  I have  been  many  years  a member  of  that  board. 

I congratulate  this  body  not  only  on  the  intelligence  and  ability 
in  directing  the  great  interests  committed  to  your  care,  but  upon 
this  present  assembly.  We  are  becoming  here  in  Syracuse  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  the  more  we  become  accustomed  to  it,  the  more  we 
prize  it.  The  first  meeting  of  this  kind  in  Syracuse  took  me  by 
surprise,  but  now  I have  learned  to  look  for  it  weeks  in  advance, 
and  it  is  my  pleasure  to  be  with  you  on  this  occasion  and  to  ack- 
nowledge the  greeting  which  you  have  given  me. 

TRAINING  CLASSES  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND 

ACADEMIES 

Inspector  Hawkins  — I would  call  attention  to  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  conditions  of  admitting  members  to  the 
privileges  of  the  training  classes.  First,  you  are  permitted  to  re- 
ceive candidates  at  any  time  provided  that  they  receive  16  weeks  of 
consecutive  instruction  before  the  final  examination  for  a second 
grade  certificate,  in  June.  Also  those  members  of  the  training  class 
receiving  instruction  for  16  weeks  during  the  first  term,  will  be 
allowed  tuition  for  the  whole  number  of  weeks,  though  unable  to 
complete  the  16  weeks  required  by  law  for  a second  term  ; but  no 
institution  will  be  allowed  more  than  $350  for  any  one  term  of  in- 
struction. 

Institutions  will  lie  allowed  tuition  for  all  members  of  the  class 
who  have  satisfied  the  conditions  of  admissionand  who  have  attended 
faithfully  and  studiously  to  the  work  of  the  term,  even  though  the 
examination  for  a second  grade  certificate  has  not  been  complete.  It 
is  expected  that  the  training  class  will  attend  the  teachers’  institute 
held  in  the  district  where  the  class  is  organized,  and  instructors  of 
these  classes  are  expected  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  assist 
the  institute  instructors  when  requested. 

The  course  of  study  for  the  present  year  has  not  been  changed 
from  that  laid  down  by  the  committee  appointed  by  this  association 
two  years  ago.  I find  that  this  course  of  study  gives  general  satis- 
faction inasmuch  as  it  covers  the  requirements  for  a second  grade 
certificate  and  also  admits  those  members  who  finish  the  course  to 
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advance  standings  in  the  state  normal  schools.  The  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  avoids  as  much  as  possible  making  changes  in 
the  work  except  when  absolutely  required.  Experience  shows  that 
the  principals  throughout  the  state  are  becoming  familiar  with  the 
work,  and  all  things  considered,  find  that  the  course  of  study  is  adapted 
to  meet  all  the  conditions.  On  account  of  the  increased  appropria- 
tion, more  classes  have  been  assigned  to  institutions  during  the  past 
year  than  at  any  other  time  in  the  history  of  this  line  of  work.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  to  place  at  least 
one  training  class  in  each  school  commissioner  district.  This  is  to 
be  done  as  far  as  applications  have  been  received  from  the  different 
institutions.  School  commissioners  are  taking  more  interest  in  this 
work  than  ever  before,  and  many  are  urging  institutions  that  never 
have  organized  a class  to  make  application  so  that  properly  trained 
teachers  may  be  furnished  for  the  schools  of  their  districts. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  anxious  to  receive 
suggestions  concerning  this  work,  and  where  changes  can  be  made 
to  accommodate  the  different  schools,  in  justice  to  all  concerned,  re- 
quests have  been  readily  granted. 

Prin.  Graves — As  there  is  so  much  money  to  be  used  for  this 
work,  and  as  these  students  get  a great  deal  of  valuable  instruction 
from  10  to  13  weeks,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  some  provision  should 
be  made  by  which  students  can  receive  benefit  for  these  classes  as 
far  as  their  tuition  is  concerned  ? 

Prin.  Parks  — While  we  rejoice  in  the  advance  made  in  this  line 
of  work,  we  find  that  there  is  not  inducement  enough,  either  to  the 
pupils  to  join  the  class  or  to  the  school  to  afford  the  instruction.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  may  still  be  room  for  improvement.  There- 
fore, I move  that  a committee  be  appointed  which  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  question  of  the  training  class  work  and  by  consul- 
tation with  the  state  superintendent  endeavor  to  improve  upon  the 
present  method. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed  by  the  chair : Prins. 
Graves,  Diamond  and  Rhodes. 

Adjourned  to  2.30 p.  m. 
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Wednesday  2.30  p.  m. 

METHODS  OF  STIMULATING  THE  READING  HABIT 

Prin.  Hill  moved  rnar  tne  special  order  of  the  session  be  Methods 
of  stimulating  the  reading  habit,  and  that  the  conference  listen  to 
Prof.  Burr  of  Cornell  and  Dr  Little.  Voted. 

Prof.  Burr  — I am  a teacher  of  history,  and  there  is  no  method 
in  use  in  the  teaching  of  United  States  history  which  does  not  con- 
cern every  teacher  of  history,  and  the  method  which  is  now  to  be 
applied,  as  I believe,  by  this  text-book  (Mary  Sheldon  Barnes’  His- 
tory) is  a method  that  has  been  already  attempted  in  the  field  of 
European  history,  with  which  I am  myself  more  immediately  con- 
nected. I am  sorry  that  the  subject  for  discussion  is  a text-book. 
I wish  that  subject  were  a method.  1 do  not  know  why  Ave  should 
not  have  had  the  subject  called  the  inductive  teaching  of  history  as 
we  have  heard  of  the  inductive  teaching  of  Latin.  I think  it  is 
precisely  what  this  new  text-book  means  in  the  field  of  history 
teaching,  and  I know  of  no  argument  that  has  been  advanced,  or 
that  can  be  advanced,  for  the  inductive  teaching  of  Greek  and  Latin 
or  the  inductive  teaching  of  English  literature,  that  can  not  be  ad- 
vanced for  the  teaching  of  history. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  that  one  of  the  sciences  whose  materials  are 
most  accessible  to  every  one  of  us,  that  one  that  appeals  to  every  one 
of  us,  should  be  the  latest  of  all  sciences  to  deal  with  the  materials  of 
the  science?  We  have  been  teaching  as  history  not  history,  as  it 
seems  to  me.  We  have  been  teaching  about  history  ; just  as  men 
have  been  teaching  about  literature.  If  history  is  a science,  it  ought 
to  be  taught  by  research  as  a science;  if  history  is  an  art,  it  ought 
to  be  taught  by  practice  as  an  art.  It  is  both  and  more.  So  far  as  we 
have  taught  history  by  rote,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  not  been 
educating  at  all.  History  has  a place  as  an  outfit  for  a citizen. 

As  well  teach  botany  without  plants,  or  chemistry  without  sub- 
stances ; as  well  teach  literature  without  prose  and  poetry,  art  with- 
out paintings,  as  history  without  the  materials  of  history  ; and  yet 
is  not  this  what  too  many  of  us  have  been  trying  to  do  ? I blush 
when  I think  how  little  my  own  experience  as  a teacher  bears  out 
these  theories,  and  yet  if  I have  not  myself  taught  history  it  is  not 
without  some  growing  consciousness  of  what  history  is.  I am 
your  fellow  in  this  matter.  You  do  not  6end  us  men  in  history  to 
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take  where  you  leave  them  and  carry  them  on.  I am  teaching  ele- 
mentary history  as  you  are.  I am  talking  of  the  work  that  ought 
to  be  done  by  yon  in  the  high  schools  rather  than  by  ns  in  the  col- 
leges. Some  say  that  is  all  well  enough  for  the  colleges  with  their 
libraries,  but  the  work  is  too  hard  for  the  academies  and  high 
schools.  I do  not  believe  it.  When  I give  my  classes  as  they  come 
to  me  an  examination  in  the  use  of  the  materials  of  history,  I find 
them  lacking  in  the  very  first  elements.  Such  men  are  not  yet 
ready  for  text-book  work.  I ain  aware  that  all  this  is  very  much  in 
the  air,  but  what  you  want  is  something  practical ; you  want  to  know 
where  we  are  to  get  the  materials,  but  I believe  the  text-book  which 
you  are  discussing  tells  you.  I am  not  advocating  the  use  of  your 
text-book,  I do  not  use  it  myself.  I believe  that  it  is  worked  out 
more  fully  than  any  text-book  in  any  language  so  far  as  my  ac- 
quaintance goes  in  this  theory  of  history  teaching,  and  I should  feel 
therefore  that  it  would  be  waste  of  labor  for  me  to  set  this  question 
before  you  in  detail.  The  method  as  used  by  us  is  not  a strange 
one  but  is  gaining  ground  every  day.  The  sources  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  teacher,  and  so  I do  not  feel  like  apologizing  to  you 
as  Ur  Little  did  this  morning  with  the  thought  that  I must  be  mis- 
taken. I am  sure  that  I am  not  mistaken.  I am  sure  that  the 
world  is  moving  surely  and  swiftly  in  the  direction  of  his  thought 
and  in  the  direction  of  mine.  The  time  is  dawning  when  history, 
like  science,  like  literature,  is  its  own  excuse;  when  men  will  think 
it  worthy  of  men,  when  men  will  not  need  to  study  history  for  the 
sake  of  lessons  in  economics  or  political  science  or  ethics,  but  for  the 
sake  of  bringing  themselves  into  contact  with  the  life  of  the  past. 
It  is  the  source  of  life  whose  touch  we  have  but  to  feel,  to  put  our- 
selves into  the  trend  of  its  march  toward  the  future.  The  time  is 
coming  when  men  will  know  that  history  is  worth  while  as  travel  is 
worth  while;  not  because  of  anything  incidental  to  it,  but  because 
of  itself  ; because  it  deepens  and  strengthens  all  our  nature  ; because 
the  discipline  that  we  get  from  it  is  the  highest,  strongest,  purest 
discipline  that  education  can  give  us. 

Dr  Little — The  topic  I understood  you  to  suggest  to  me,  was, 
how  shall  we  stimulate  reading.  The  topic  which  has  been  so  wisely 
and  so  thoroughly  discussed  by  my  friend,  Prof.  Burr,  is  also  of  in- 
terest to  me.  I am  so  much  interested  in  the  one  topic,  and  yet  so 
much  interested  in  the  other,  that  I must  ask  the  association  to  ex- 
cuse mejf  I should  now  and  then  touch  one  and  then  the  other.  In 
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discussing  the  question  of  how  shall  we  stimulate  the  reading  habit, 
the  first  thought  of  my  mind  was,  why  the  reading  habit  exists. 
There  is  no  necessity  of  stimulating  it  to  any  great  extent.  Go  along 
the  street  and  you  will  see  that  the  evidence  of  the  reading  habit  ex- 
ists. There  is  the  Police  gazette,  the  penny  dreadful,  the  dime  novels. 
But  that  is  not  what  we  want,  flow  are  we  to  stimulate  that  kind 
of  reading  habit  that  shall  develop  the  mind  and  the  heart  in  the 
right  direction.  The  reading  habit  exists,  exists  so  much  that  Mr 
Browning  raises  the  question  as  to  the  value  of  the  printing  press; 
as  to  whether  the  printing  press  really  has  brought  civilization  to 
mankind  as  we  were  wont  to  boast  some  30  or  40  years  ago.  The 
question  really  is,  How  are  we  to  lead  the  minds  of  children  to  the 
reading  of  what  may  properly  be  called  literature;  to  the  reading  of 
what  may  properly  be  called  science;  not  in  what  way  would  it  be 
possible  for  us  to  leave  in  them  a desire  to  read  something  better 
than  the  dime  novel,  but  something  I letter  even  than  the  dollar 
novel ; in  what  way  can  we  stimulate  the  reading  habit  so  that  our 
children  will  learn  to  turn  away  from  the  dead  and  bathe  themselves 
in  the  fountain  of  living  intellectual  power.  I think  there  are  some 
in  this  audience  that  know  I must  talk,  when  I talk  at  all,  with 
great  frankness.  The  first  secret  of  any  stimulating  power  that  we 
would  have,  would  be  to  cultivate  the  reading  habit  ourselves.  I 
think  it  will  be  easy  to  have  a love  for  literature  in  schools,  when 
the  speech  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  habit  of  mind  of  the  school 
mistress,  is  a constant  revelation  of  acquaintance  with  literature.  I 
do  not  think  that  a habit  of  reading  is  likely  to  grow  up  in  a family 
in  which  there  is  no  sympathy  with  books,  even  though  there  may 
be  many  books  there,  and  I do  not  think  that  a habit  of  reading  is 
likely  to  grow  up  in  a school,  in  which  there  is  only  a professional 
sympathy  with  books  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  school  in  their  hands.  Ho  amount  of  direction  to 
children  to  read  this  or  that  or  the  other  poem,  will  bring  them  to  a 
reading  of  the  poets,  and  yet  I can  remember  away  back  in  my  boy- 
hood, how  the  familiarity  of  one  of  my  teachers  with  the  English 
poets  as  displayed  in  the  school  room,  first  stirred  within  ray  soul  a 
desire  to  know  more  about  it.  She  seemed  to  live  with  them.  She 
seemed  to  be  on  wonderful  terms  wTith  those  poets  of  English  litera- 
ture, and  without  any  offensive  confusion  of  quotation  she  neverthe- 
less managed  to  make  us  understand  it. 

The  second  suggestion  I should  make  would  be  : Do  not  force 
reading  upon  children.  You  may  stimulate  a temporary  interest  in 
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a particular  author  by  cultivating  fads,  but  you  can  never  stimulate  an 
interest  in  right  reading  by  cultivating  fads.  The  fad  may  not  be  a 
general  one,  it  may  be  some  particular  whim  of  the  teacher ; the 
teacher,  with  utter  disregard  of  what  the  pupils’  advantages  may  be, 
may  prescribe  a course  of  reading  in  good  faith  and  the  young  man 
or  woman  may  start  out  to  accomplish  all  there  is  in  that  course  of 
good  reading,  and  the  result  will  be  bewilderment  and  confusion  and 
at  last  an  abandonment  of  the  scheme.  If  a course  of  reading  is  to 
be  pursued,  if  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  stimulate  children  in 
schools  to  the  pursuit  of  a course  of  reading,  my  suggestion  is  that 
all  the  whimseysof  the  teacher  must  be  left  out.  The  teacher  must 
think  of  something  different  than  the  forcing  upon  the  pupils  of  his 
favorites.  We  all  know  that  advice  is  very  cheap  ; we  all  know  the 
readiness  with  which  advice  is  given.  A child  advised  about  read- 
ing may  be  advised  altogether  wrongly,  and  I should  just  as  much 
hesitate  to  give  advice  about  the  physical  condition  of  a child  with- 
out a careful  study  of  the  child’s  constitution,  as  to  give  advice  about 
the  intellectual  condition  of  the  child  without  a careful  study  of  his 
intellectual  condition.  I have  a profound  horror  of  many  of  these 
schemes  of  reading  which  are  presented  to  be  pursued  by  young  men 
and  young  women  indiscriminately.  I believe  when  Christmas 
comes  you  should  give  children  what  they  like,  not  what  you  think 
they  ought  to  have.  I do  not  believe  it  is  much  of  a Christmas  pres- 
ent if  you  give  your  boy  a microscope,  when  he  wants  a pair  of 
skates.  And  so  I think  in  this  matter  of  advising  young  people 
about  their  reading.  I think  a great  deal  of  mischief  has  been  done 
by  not  giving  boys  and  girls  who  have  the  reading  habit,  what  they 
like.  You  will  discover  by  careful  study  that  there  is  something  to 
which  there  is  no  objection,  that  they  may  also  like.  You  may  dis- 
cover that  after  reading  Pickwick,  you  can  give  them  something 
better  than  Pickwick  which  they  will  desire.  If  they  like  any  book 
that  is  an  innocent  book,  give  them  that.  Give  the  children  poems 
that  are  not  of  the  highest  order  if  they  like  them,  and  then  watch 
with  the  utmost  care,  succeeding  the  things  that  they  do  like  with 
things  that  they  may  learn  to  like,  so  that  you  get  them  to  that 
which  in  the  end  is  the  very  noblest.  By  judicious  guidance,  by 
personal  consultation  with  those  who  are  thus  thrown  upon  our 
guidance,  we  may  lead  them  not  only  to  read,  but  to  read  that  which 
is  written  by  the  great  masters  of  criticism  and  belong  to  the  perma- 
nent treasures  of  our  speech. 

Now  I will  say  one  word  about  the  subject  on  which  Prof.  Burr 
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spoke  so  admirably.  We  have  a great  many  history  books.  I think 
I will  follow  bis  thought  in  saying  that  they  are  not  history.  Chil- 
dren who  will  not  read  the  original  documents,  who  will  not  read 
the  declaration  of  independence,  will  read  such  a book  as  the  Boys 
of  ’76.  That  is  not  history.  It  may,  however,  serve  the  purpose, 
and  I think  what  we  need  to  point  out  to  our  children,  when  they  are 
reading  these  books  which  are  not  history,  which  are  a mingling  of 
the  romantic  element  with  the  supposed  facts,  is  that  they  are  romance 
they  are  not  history.  A wonderful  interest  in  past  times  may  be 
created  by  such  works  as  the  romances  of  Scott  or  such  works  as 
George  Eliot’s.  It  is  possible  to  create  an  interest  in  past  times  by 
use  of  books  such  as  Bulwer’s  Last  days  of  Pompeii,  but  do  not  tell 
the  boys  and  girls  that  this  is  history.  Let  us  tell  them  that  many 
so-called  histories  are  not  history.  There  are  other  books  that  come 
in  their  way  by  the  name  of  history  when  they  are  simply  political 
pamphlets,  though  the  facts  may  be  wrought  together  with  great 
skill.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  tell  the  children  that  that  is 
what  they  are.  That  they  are  not  the  facts,  but  that  they  are  an 
adroit  representatation  worked  up  in  spite  of  the  facts,  in  order  to 
support  the  political  theories  of  the  writer  who  has  used  the  past 
that  they  may  in  a particular  way  influence  the  present.  I hail 
with  Prof.  Burr,  the  coming  of  a better  time  when  children  shall  be 
made  to  understand  the  difference  between  a representation,  in 
which  the  historical  facts  have  been  used  for  a purpose  and  the  his- 
torical facts  themselves.  A document  like  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence is  a historical  fact ; it  stands  for  all  time  as  a historical 
fact.  What  it  says  may  not  be  absolutely  true,  but  that  the  state- 
ments were  made  is  a historical  fact;  that  the  statements  were  set 
forth  in  ’76  as  the  cause  of  the  colonists  is  also  a fact;  that  it  is 
their  official  declaration  to  the  world  of  what  their  cause  meant  for 
them  is  a fact.  I hail  the  time  when  we  shall  make  our  children 
understand  what  we  mean  by  the  phrase  “ materials  of  history.” 

I recognize  how  responsible  the  teacher  is  for  his  pupil.  I did 
not  use  to  think  so.  Fifteen  years  ago,  I think  my  feeling  with 
respect  for  my  pupils  was  this  : After  all,  I can  not  influence  them 
very  much.  As  1 have  grown  older  my  feeling  has  changed.  My 
feeling  to-day  is,  whether  I try  to  influence  them  or  not,  I do  influ- 
ence them.  They  are  influenced  by  my  weaknesses,  they  are 
influenced  by  my  defects,  they  are  influenced  by  my  mistakes,  they 
are  influenced  by  my  want  of  method,  they  are  influenced  by  my 
errors  in  method,  they  are  influenced  by  every  eccentricity  of  my 
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personality  ; in  spite  of  myself  I influence  them,  and  I have  no 
right  to  stand  among  them  to  mar  their  lives.  I have  no  right  to 
put  my  bungling  hand  upon  their  young  souls  without  care.  I 
should  see  that  my  hand  is  not  a bungling  hand,  that  my  tongue  is 
not  a bungling  tongue.  I should  watch  my  methods  with  the 
utmost  care,  should  compare  them  with  the  methods  of  other  teachers. 

I must  see  that  I never  make  the  mistake  of  putting  stubbornness  in 
place  of  firmness.  I must  hold  fast  to  that  which  experience  has 
shown  me  to  be  good,  but  1 must  have  an  open  accessible  mind  for 
all  that  comes  to  me. 

What  I feel  in  America  is  this ; we  are  aware  of  a great 
world  outside  of  us ; we  are  at  once  great  innovators  and  great 
imitators.  We  are  eager  for  some  new  thing.  We  do  not  pon- 
der long  enough  on  the  innovations  that  we  make.  We  are  too 
ready  to  adopt  a new  thing.  An  old  thing  is  not  necessarily 
bad  because  it  is  old,  and  a new  thing  is  not  necessarily  good 
because  it  is  new.  A foreign  thing  is  not  necessarily  good  be- 
cause it  is  foreign.  A book  which  came  to  me  from  Germany 
is  full  of  complaints  of  German  schools.  If  we  are  going  to 
adopt  new  methods  in  our  schools  and  specially  new  methods  of 
teaching  history  (if  we  have  any  methods  at  all  now),  I think  we 
need  to  make  clear  to  ourselves  before  we  adopt  them,  just  exactly 
what  we  want  to  accomplish  in  our  public  and  high  schools  and 
academies.  It  will  not  do  to  adopt  a method  because  it  is  an  im- 
proved method  in  some  other  land  or  in  the  hands  of  some  particu- 
lar teacher,  but  we  want  to  make  clear  to  ourselves  just  exactly 
what  it  is  we  want  to  accomplish.  Do  we  want  to  teach  history  as 
a means  of  discipline  ? Do  we  want  to  teach  history  so  our  children 
shall  be  familiar  with  certain  facts?  Do  we  want  to  convey  to  our 
children  in  the  easiest  possible  manner,  a knowledge  of  what  histori- 
cal educators  have  agreed  to  generally  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country  and  the  development  of  the  western  countries 
of  Europe,  or  do  we  want  to  do  something  quite  different  ? Do  we 
want  by  bringing  our  children’s  minds  in  contact  with  certain  his- 
torical material,  to  awaken  in  them  such  habits  of  reflection  as  shall 
make  them  quick  and  skilful  thinkers  in  the  presence  of  such  his- 
torical material,  whether  it  be  material  of  the  present,  of  the  past, 
or  whether  it  be  material  that  is  being  created  in  the  very  life  of 
which  they  themselves  are  a part  ? Till  we  are  clear  on  that,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  discuss  satisfactorily  that  test  of  methods  which 
is  best  for  the  teaching  of  history  in  the  public  schools. 
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A vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  Prof.  Burr  and  Dr  Little  for 
their  remarks  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 

Chairman  Allen  of  the  committee  on  resolutions  reported  the 
following  which  were  unanimously  adopted  as  read  : 

Resolved,  That  the  academies  of  the  state  of  New  York  ought  to  lead  in  pro- 
moting the  objects  of  university  extension  in  their  localities  or  to  aid  in  any 
movement  made  to  this  end. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  body  that  all  the  schools  of  the  Empire 
state  ought  to  be  adequately  represented  at  the  Columbian  exposition  in  a single 
exhibit. 

Resolved , That  we  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  effort  to  extend  the  free 
library  system  of  the  state. 

Resolved,  That  the  secondary  schools  are  entitled  to  and  should  have  a larger 
appropriation  from  the  state  and  that  we  will  individually  and  collectively  use 
our  best  efforts  to  obtain  such  an  appropriation  from  the  coming  legislature. 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  importance  of  English  literature  as  a refining 
study  and  character-forming  subject,  we,  as  secondary  teachers,  ought  to  do  all 
we  can  to  awaken  interest  in  it  and  a love  for  it  by  making  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing it  more  efficient  if  possible,  but  above  all  things,  by  leading  our  students  to 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  literature  by  a careful  study  of  literature  itself. 

Resolved,  That  we  most  heartily  commend  the  administration  of  Hon.  Andrew 
S.  Draper,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  on  account  of  the  wise  reforms 
he  has  inaugurated. 

Pres.  Cheney  — I wish  to  thank  the  inembersof  this  conference, 
not  only  those  of  you  who  are  here  but  those  of  you  who  are  not 
here,  for  the  consideration  with  which  you  have  treated  me  since  I 
have  been  your  presiding  officer.  I considered  it  at  the  time  that 
you  put  me  in  this  chair,  and  consider  it  now,  an  honor  that  any  one 
may  with  a great  degree  of  propriety,  if  he  be  worthy,  aspire  to,  and 
it  has  been  with  a great  deal  of  satisfaction  that  I have  been  per- 
mitted to  mingle  with  you  and  get  acquainted  with  more  of  you 
than  I was  before.  When  1 was  put  in  this  chair  I was  a principal 
of  a secondary  school,  one  of  the  high  schools  of  the  state.  I have, 
because  of  severing  my  connection  with  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
state,  lost  none  of  my  interest  in  those  schools.  It  will  be  my 
delight,  if  I live,  to  come  to  this  conference  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past.  1 want  to  be  considered  one  of  you  and  to  be  able  to  share  in 
the  profit  and  pleasure  of  your  meetings  in  the  future.  I believe 
that  education  is  one  just  as  truth  is  one,  wherever  it  is  obtained. 
I have  a notion  that  whatever  helps  the  colleges  and  the  universi- 
ties helps  the  cause  of  education  ; whatever  shall  help  the  normal 
schools  will  help  the  cause  of  education;  whatever  shall  help  the 
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secondary  schools  will  help  the  cause  of  education,  just  as  whatever 
helps  the  common  schools  will  help  the  cause  of  education.  I be- 
lieve that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  irritation  between  these  various 
kinds  of  schools,  and  that  as  teachers  engaged  in  this  great  work  we 
ought  to  stand  side  by  side,  helping  each  other  just  as  much  as  we 
can,  so  I trust  that  our  work  together,  wherever  we  may  be  working, 
will  be  of  such  a nature  that  we  will  be  able  to  advance  the  cause  of 
education  in  this  great  Empire  state. 

Could  you  have  gone  with  me  to  a certain  village  in  western  New 
York  which  I visited  while  prosecuting  my  duties  as  inspector  and 
have  learned  what  I learned  concerning  the  work  of  the  man  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  schools  of  that  place,  I know  every  one  of 
you  would  go  to  your  homes  greatly  encouraged  and  more  firmly 
resolved  than  ever  that  yon  would  do  your  best  to  make  your 
impress  what  it  should  be  upon  the  young  people  of  whom  you  have 
charge.  That  man  of  all  the  men  in  that  place  was  the  one  who  had 
the  respect  and  affection  of  its  people.  He  has  had  charge  of  that 
school  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century.  He  taught  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  children  who  are  now  under  his  care.  The  same 
veneration  and  love  he  won  from  the  parents  are  lavished  upon  him 
by  the  children.  For  nearly  25  years  he  has  walked  the  streets  of 
that  village,  making  an  impress  for  good  upon  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  which  shall  be  as  immortal  as  the  souls  he  has 
helped  to  develop.  He  has  a record  which  is  worthy  of  any  man’s 
imitation,  for  it  is  an  honor  to  the  profession. 

And  who  is  this  man  of  whom  I speak  ? The  same  man  whom 
you  have  honored  by  selecting  to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of 
this  conference  during  the  coming  year.  I need  ask  no  one’s 
apology  for  introducing  to  this  body,  Prin.  T.  B.  Lovell  of  the  Attica 
union  school. 

Prin.  Lovell  — I think  I am  sensible  in  a very  great  degree  of 
the  honor  which  has  been  conferred  upon  me  to  follow  you  in  your 
successful  administration  for  the  past  two  years.  Sensible  of  the 
honor  that  you  have  conferred  in  making  me  president  of  this  honor- 
able body  of  educators,  and  while  sensible  of  it  I feel  the  responsi- 
bilities; yet  at  the  same  time  I am  ready  to  assume  them,  feeling 
the  hearty  cooperation  and  sympathy  of  all  present  in  the  work  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  Prin.  Emerson  refused  to  serve  because  he 
was  a principal  of  one  of  the  largest  schools  of  the  state.  Had  I 
oeen  principal  of  a school  of  a similar  character  I would  have  refused 
21 
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and  offered  the  same  reason,  but  being  neither  the  principal  of  one 
of  the  largest  schools  nor  of  the  smallest,  and  having  been  elected,  I 
felt  that  it  would  not  be  honorable  to  rise  and  refuse  to  serve.  I 
am  aware  of  the  influences  of  this  conference.  I have  seen  its  in- 
fluence work  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  I delight  to  come 
and  look  into  your  faces  and  go  to  my  own  home  in  the  quiet  village 
where  I am  and  feel  that  I am  in  touch  with  those  who  are  doing  a 
similar  work  in  similar  villages  and  in  larger  places.  I felt  yester- 
day when  I took  the  hand  of  Sec’y  Dewey  that  there  was  a bridge 
between  the  western  part  of  the  state  and  the  regents’  office. 

The  discussions  which  we  have  had  here  are  discussions  that  come 
from  the  working  teachers  in  our  state.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
organization  is  that  we  come  here  with  our  questions  planted  and 
offered  by  yon  on  the  occasion  and  they  are  discussed  in  this  free 
and  conversational  way.  It  is  a delight  to  come  here  and  meet  with 
those  who  have  gathered  from  year  to  year  in  this  association  and  in 
the  state  association  and  to  meet  those  who  have  become  principals 
within  the  past  few  years  or  have  come  here  for  the  first  time,  and 
go  away  feeling  that  we  have  friends;  friends  who  have  told  us 
truths  which  we  shall  carry  to  our  own  homes. 

1 am  sensible  of  the  honor  conferred,  and  so  far  as  in  me  lies  we 
shall  try  to  equal,  for  we  can  not  excel,  the  administrations  of  those 
who  have  goue  before  us.  Again  I thank  you. 


Adjourned  sine  die. 
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Chas.  T.  Brace,  Le  Roy 

George  P.  Bristol,  Cornell  university 
S.  Reed  Brown,  St  Johnsville 
Herbert  Brownell,  Whitesboro 
W.  E.  Bunten,  Rondout 
Robert  D.  Bussey,  jr,  Angola 
Frank  S.  Capen,  New  Paltz 
W.  G.  Carmer,  Dolgeville 
Mary  E.  Catton,  Perry 
John  W.  Chandler,  Jordan 
Francis  J.  Cheney,  Cortland 

B.  G.  Clapp,  Fulton 

H.  S.  Clark,  Shortsville 

J.  Scott  Clark,  Syracuse  university 
Noah  T.  Clark,  Canandaigua 

I.  N.  Clements,  Cazenovia 

C.  N.  Cobb,  Oneonta 

E.  J.  Colcord,  Franklin 

D.  H.  Cook,  Pompey 
Jay  Crissey,  Belmont 

E.  M.  Crocker,  Victor 

F.  W.  Crumb,  Bainbridge 
Elisha  Curtis,  Sod  us 

Chas.  O.  Dewey,  Binghamton 
Melvil  Dewey,  Albany 
H.  P.  Emerson,  Buffalo 
George  W.  Fairgrieve,  Coxsackie 
D.  C.  Farr,  Glens  Falls 
R.  M.  Fitch,  Broctou 
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Fred  C.  Foster,  Canton 

Elmer  G.  Frail,  Marion 

Asa  O.  Gallup,  Albany 

Chas.  J.  Galpin,  Belleville 

A.  J.  Glennie,  Bolivar 

Charles  Goldsmith,  East  Aurora 

Frank  W.  Goreth,  Sidney 

W.  D.  Graves,  Delhi 

Freeman  A.  Green,  Albion 

George  S.  Hanley,  Ellington 

W.  L.  Harris,  Port  Byron 

Harriet  J.  Hasbrouek,  Canandaigua 

Welland  Hendrick,  Cortland 

A.  C.  Hill,  Havana 

L.  W.  Hoffman,  Brookfield 

Fox  Holden,  Plattsburg 

Frank  J.  House,  West  Winfield 

Leigh  hi.  Hunt,  Troy 

S.  S.  Johnson,  Watkins 

Roland  S.  Reyser,  Middleburg 

S.  C.  Kirnm,  Antwerp 

N.  G.  Kingsley,  Palatine  Bridge 

W.  H.  Kinney,  Lyons 

Thos.  R.  Kneill,  Saratoga  Springs 

D.  C.  Lehman,  Fultonville 

Chas.  J.  Little,  Northwestern  university 

Albert  Leonard,  Dunkirk 

F.  Y.  Lester,  Westport 

John  S.  Lincoln,  Addison 

Lincoln  R.  Long,  Hancock 

Thos.  B.  Lovell,  Attica 

Edward  Maguire,  Rushford 

J.  E.  Massee,  New  York 

J.  M.  McKee,  Silver  Creek 

E.  F.  McKinley,  Candor 

A.  D.  McMurray,  Walworth 
A.  J.  Merrell,  Middlebury 
James  M.  Milne,  Oneonta 
A.  C.  Mitchell,  Mount  Morris 
J.  H.  Murray,  Smithville 
W.  S.  Murray,  Liverpool 
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J.  C.  Norris,  Canandaigua 
A.  W.  Norton,  Oswego 
Marcellas  Oakey,  Little  Falls 

G.  H.  Ottaway,  Canastota 
E.  A.  Parks,  Clarence 

George  H.  Quay,  Bath-on -tlie-Hudson 

O.  B.  Rhodes,  Adams 

C.  W.  Richards,  Oswego 

Janies  G.  Riggs,  Watertown 

W.  H.  Ryan,  Cobleskill 

Geo.  C.  Sawyer,  Utica 

E.  E.  Scribner,  Trumansburg 

Solomon  Sias,  Schoharie 

Arthur  C.  Simmons,  Middleport 

Irving  B.  Smith,  Warsaw 

S.  McK.  Smith,  Canajoharie 

H.  H.  Snell,  Salamanca 
Andrew  Spencer,  Hamburg 
M.  L.  Spooner,  Keuka 

H.  E.  Stevens,  Corfu 
Thos.  B.  Stowell,  Potsdam 
A.  N.  Taylor,  Westfield 
H.  L.  Taylor,  Canandaigua 
W.  C.  Tifft,  Sandy  Creek 
L.  II.  Tuthill,  Homer 
I).  D.  Warne,  Fairfield 
Albert  B.  Watkins,  Albany 
H.  E.  Webster,  Union  college 
Chas.  F.  Wheeloek,  Albany 
Aaron  White,  Cazenovia 

T.  C.  Wilber,  Waterloo 

S.  G.  Williams,  Cornell  university 
E.  A.  Winched,  De  Ruyter 
James  Winne,  Poughkeepsie 
Judson  I.  Wood,  Ilion 
A.  M.  Wright,  Waterville 
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The  superior  figure  tells  the  exact  place  on  the  page,  in  ninths;  e.  g.,  534  means 
four  ninths  of  the  way  down  page  53. 


Academic  course,  see  High  school 
course. 

Academic  exhibit  at  Columbian  exposi- 
tion, 3264-299;  committee  to  plau,  3271, 
329s,  3504;  resolution,  3683. 

Academies,  proper  relations  to  univer- 
sity extension,  by  Sec’y  Dewey,  with 
discussion,  3114-26'2. 

Academies  and  free  libraries;  relation, 
3463;  resolution,  3683. 

Allen,  Prin.  J:  G.,  university  exten- 
sion in  Rochester,  3185— 19s,  320 2 ; ad- 
vantages of  grading,  3365;  larger  ap- 
propriations for  secondary  schools, 
3505,  3516. 

Appropriations  for  secondary  schools, 
larger;  measures  to  secure,  350s— 523 ; 
committee  on,  352!;  resolution,  3684. 

Arms,  Prin.  S.  D.,  drawing  require- 
ment for  20-count  certificate,  3492. 

Blodgett,  Sup’t,  invitation  to  meeting 
of  State  teachers’  association,  3524. 

Bristol,  Prof.,  Cornell’s  requirements  in 
Latin,  3471. 

Brown,  Prin.,  fitness  of  certain  studies, 
3358-364;  dewing  requirement  for 
20-count  certificate,  3485. 

Bunten,  Prin.  W.  E.,  question  on  ex- 
tension teaching,  3198;  academic  ex- 
hibit, 3279-282;  shortening  of  course, 
3317-323. 

Burr,  Prof.,  on  teaching  history,  3622-638. 

Can  the  high  school  course  be  short- 
ened; discussion,  3316-397. 

Certificate,  20-count;  requirements  dis- 
cussed, 3106,  347M9<;  vote,  3495. 


Cheney,  Pres.  F.  J.,  welcome,  305-3075; 
on  regents’  circular,  3064;  on  stenog- 
rapher, 3067-3073 ; appropriations  for 
high  schools,  3518-522;  farewell  re- 
marks, 3685-697. 

Circular  issued  by  regents’  office,  3064. 

Clark,  Prof.,  on  teaching  English  litera- 
ture, 3527-543,  3573. 

Columbian  exposition,  academic  exhibit 
at,  3264-299,  3504;  resolution,  3683. 

Committee  to  plan  academic  exhibit  at 
exposition,  3271,  329s,  3504;  on  nomina- 
tions, 330s;  on  resolutions,  3263. 

Cornell  university,  would  not  require 
Sallust’s  Catiline,  3471. 

Curtiss,  Prin.,  on  committee  to  plan 
academic  exhibit,  3296  ; length  of 
course,  3315. 

Dewey,  Sec’y,  Proper  relations  of 
academies  to  university  extension, 
3114— 18s;  cost  of  extension  course, 
319s ; office  aid  to  extension  courses, 
3197-202;  on  circuit  plan  for  extension 
teaching,  3238-24! ; aim  of  extension 
work,  3249-252,  3259-26';  academic  ex- 
hibit, 3274,  3277;  on  principals’  coun- 
cil, 3305;  town  and  academy  libraries, 
3466;  drawing  requirement  for  20- 
count  certificate,  349s. 

Diploma,  classical;  requirements,  3102, 
347 '. 

Draper,  Sup’t  A.  S.,  letter  of  regret, 
3309-313;  resolution  complimenting, 
3685. 

Drawing,  requirement  for  20-count  cer- 
tificate, 3105,  3473^94;  exhibit  at  ex- 
position, 3265. 
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Emerson,  Prin.  H.  P.,  reports  for  exam- 
ination council,  3077-10;  on  extension 
teaching,  3242,  3256;  academic  exhibit 
at  exposition,  3264,  3285;  on  election  of 
principal’s  council,  330’  ; length  of 
course,  3386;  drawing  requirement  for 
20-count  certificate,  8477-482. 

English,  elementary;  examinations, 3089- 
3093. 

English  literature,  Methods  of  teaching; 
discussion,  3527-598. 

English  literature,  resolution  commend- 
ing study,  3684. 

Examinations;  too  complex  system,  3095; 
daily  program,  3085;  declaration  slips, 
3097;  delayed  returns,  8083  , 3107;  in 
English,  3089— 3093;  feature  of  exten- 
sion teaching,  3129-13’ ; French  and 
German,  3099— 101 ; honors,  3093;  in 
mathematics,  3086;  in  physics,  3098; 
principals'  criticisms  on  system,  308’; 
rejected  papers,  3085. 

Examinations  council,  report,  3077-ll'; 
discussion  on,  3468-495.  See  also  Prin- 
cipals’ council 

Executive  committee,  election,  3497— 50’ . 

Extension  course;  circuit  plan,  3224, 
3237-24' ; cost,  3194,  322'. 

Extension  department,  scope,  3171— 185 . 

Extension  teaching;  aim,  315,  3205-21, 
323',  324—26’;  class,  3119— 122 ; exam- 
ination, 3129— 131 ; clubs,  3127;  guided 
reading,  3125;  lectures,  31 17 ; means  of 
promoting  interest,  316-20,  3227;  pa- 
pers, 3123;  syllabus,  3118. 

Farr,  Prin.  D.  C.,  committee  to  plan 
academic  exhibit,  328s ; national  char- 
acter of  academic  exhibit,  3293;  would 
shorten  course  by  taking  fewer  sub- 
jects, 3329-339,  3382;  appropriation  for 
high  schools,  3509-513. 

Foster,  Prin.,  education  and  cram,  339s. 

French  selections  for  examinations, 
3093-10'. 

German  selections  for  examinations, 
3099-10'. 

Graves,  Prin.  W.  D.,  academic  exhibit, 
3286;  suggestion  on  training  classes, 
3616. 


Greene,  Sup’t  F.  A.,  extension  teaching 
in  Albion,  3227;  Albion  libraries,  3463; 
moves  committee  to  secure  larger  ap- 
propriations, 3517. 

Hawkins,  Inspector,  committee  to  plan 
academic  exhibit,  3289-293. 

High  school  course,  Discussion  on  short- 
ening, 3315— 397 ; discipline  vs.  variety, 
3333;  experiments  at  shortening,  3374, 
3385;  grading,  3322,  335’,  336°;  must 
meet  diverse  needs,  3345,  3359-364; 
number  of  years,  3324,  3305,  3375,  3385- 
392;  superfluous  subjects,  3333,  3355- 
364,  3377-384;  where  time  is  lost,  3319- 
323,  3329-34,  3368-37. 

Hill,  Prin.  A.  C.,  inquires  what  subjects 
could  be  left  out  of  course,  3377. 

History,  methods  of  teaching,  Prof. 
Burr  on,  362M338;  Dr  Little  on,  3659- 
679. 

Honors,  in  examinations,  3093. 

House,  Prin.  F.  J.,  drawing  require- 
ment for  20-count  certificate,  3483. 

Inductive  method  of  teaching  Latin 
and  Greek;  discussion,  340-462. 

Jones,  Sup’t,  invitation  to  meeting  of 
National  association,  3526. 

Keyser,  Prin.  R.  S.,  substitute  for 
motion  on  committee  to  plan  exhibit, 
3298;  moves  election  of  principals’ 
council,  3307;  number  of  years  of 
course,  3326;  shortening  course,  3339- 
345. 

Kimm,  Prin.  S.  C. , on  extension  courses, 
3237;  on  teaching  Latin  andGreek,  3432. 

Latin  and  Greek,  Inductive  method  of 
teaching;  discussion,  340-46'2. 

Legislation  favoring  high  schools  de- 
sired, 3506-523. 

Libraries  and  academies;  relation,  3463; 
resolution,  3683. 

Little,  Dr  C:  J.,  teaching  English  liter- 
ature, 3576— 59s ; teaching  history,  365”- 
679. 

Lovell,  Priu.,  thanks  for  honor  of  pres- 
idency, 3697-705. 
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Maps,  exhibit  at  exposition,  3267. 

Mathematics,  examinations  in,  3086. 

Merriman,  Prin.  E.  D.,  sends  paper  on 
Inductive  method  of  teaching  Latin 
and  Greek,  3461. 

Methods  of  stimulating  the  reading 
habit,  362;  Dr  Little  on,  3638-659. 

Methods  of  teaching  English  literature; 
discussion.  3527-598. 

Milne,  Prin.  J.  M.,on  Dr  Harris’s  circu- 
lar and  academic  exhibit,  329s;  teach- 
ing Latin  and  Greek,  3437-446. 

Nominations,  committee  on,  330s;  re- 
port, 3497. 

Norris,  Prin.  J.  C.,  moves  that  aca- 
demic exhibit  be  referred  to  regents’ 
office,  3275. 

Norton,  ex-Prin.,  extension  teaching, 
3256  ; injustice  fo  present  grading, 
335'. 

Oakey,  Prin.,  extension  teaching,  3231; 
shortening  of  course,  3368-373;  teach- 
ing Latin  and  Greek,  3402;  moves  ac- 
ceptance of  terms  for  20-count  certifi- 
cate, 347 3. 

Officers,  election,  349’-501. 

Ottoway,  Prin.  G.  H.,  on  extension 
teaching,  3215. 

Parks,  Prin.,  drawing  requirement  for 
20-count  certificate,  3487 ; motion  on 
training  classes,  3617. 

Peck,  Prin.,  length  of  course,  3328, 
3346,  3391;  teaching  Latin  and  Greek, 
3435. 

Physics,  examinations  in,  3098. 

Principals’  council,  substituted  for  ex- 
aminations council,  3301;  election, 
3301. 

Reading  habit,  Methods  of  stimulating, 
302;  Dr  Little  on,  363M359. 

Regents’  examinations,  see  Examina- 
tions. 

Register  of  attendance,  3707-73. 

Resolutions,  committee  on,  3263;  report, 
368s. 


Rhodes,  Prin.  O.  B.,  academic  exhibit, 
3285;  teaching  English  literature,  3544- 
57'2. 

Richards,  Prin.  C.  W.,  resolution  on  re- 
lation of  academies  to  extension  work, 
3215;  teaching  Latin  and  Greek,  3404. 

Riggs,  Prin.  .T.  G.,  extension  course  at 
Watertown,  3221. 

Sawyer,  Prin.  G.  C.,  extension  teach- 
ing, 3205-214,  3253;  question  on  plans 
for  academic  exhibit,  3273 ; shortened 
courses  in  Utica  academy,  3374. 

Sias,  Prin.,  committee  to  plan  academic 
exhibit;  3284. 

Smith,  Prof.  (Oswego),  question  on  ex- 
tension teaching,  325s. 

Smith,  Prof.  M.  K.,  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek,  3447-457. 

Stenographer,  3067-3073. 

Tabular  views,  exhibit  at  exposition, 
3267. 

Taylor,  Prin.,  extension  courses,  3224; 
moves  appointment  of  committee  on 
academic  exhibit,  3271,  3273,  3299; 
length  of  course,  3324,  3321;  teaching 
Latin  and  Greek,  342k 

Training  classes,  changes  in  conditions, 
360M315;  committee  to  devise  improve- 
ments, 3619. 

Tuthill , Prin. , teaching  Latin  and  Greek, 
3423;  drawing  requirement  for  20-count 
certificate,  3488. 

University  extension,  Proper  relations 
of  academies  to;  by  Sec’y  Dewey,  with 
discussion,  31 14— 262 ; resolution  on, 
3215,  3G85.  See  also  Extension  course; 
Extension  department;  Extension 
teaching. 

Warren,  Regent,  remarks,  3599-603. 

Webster,  Pres.,  on  shortening  of  course, 
3354,  3379-38k 

Wheeler,  Prof.,  on  teaching  Latin  and 
Greek,  3427-43k  345s. 

Williams,  Prof.  S:  G.,  inductive  method 
of  teaching  Latin  and  Greek,  3406-42k 
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Circular  13  Mar.  1892 

BRIEF  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LOCAL  ORGANIZATION 

For  detailed  information  see  circular  11,  How  to  begin  university  extension. 

1 Register  as  specially  interested.  The  university  extension 
department  sends  its  publications  free  to  all  on  its  “ interested  ” 
list. 

2 Read  up  the  subject.  The  department  supplies  full  and  relia- 
ble information,  so  necessary  to  avoid  the  mistakes  and  to  utilize 
the  experience  of  previous  workers  in  this  new  field.  Ordinary 
circulars  are  sent  free ; more  expensive  publications  at  cost. 

3 Begin  agitation  for  a course  or  center  early.  If  impracti- 
cable to  start  a course  at  once,  begin  now  to  work  up  interest  and 
to  secure  names  of  members  and  students,  and  decide  early  on  the 
subject  of  the  course.  Interest  will  be  more  widespread  if  the 
movement  is  kept  prominently  before  the  public,  and  the  depart- 
ment can  provide  better  instruction  if  it  has  time  to  canvass 
thoroughly  the  field  of  available  teachers. 

4 Get  documents  for  circulation.  Printed  matter  needed  by 
organizers,  in  securing  cooperation,  is  sent  for  mere  cost  of  paper 
and  press  work  ($1.25  per  1000  two-page  circulars  of  this  size). 

5 Interest  others.  Enlist  at  once  the  sympathy  of  those  likely 
to  aid  the  work  most  efficiently.  Editors,  clergymen  and  teachers 
can  reach  the  community  by  articles,  notices  and  addresses.  Clubs 
and  similar  gatherings  uniformly  welcome  university  extension  as  a 
subject  of  discussion. 

6 Informal  meetings.  In  some  places  interest  is  best  stimulated 
by  frequent  meetings  of  local  pioneers  for  reporting  progress  and 
planning  work.  If  each  undertakes  specific  work  in  securing  mem- 
bers and  students,  results  soon  warrant  definite  organization. 

7 Public  meeting.  When  interest  justifies  a public  meeting,  it 
should  be  called  by  citizens  representing  various  parties,  sects  and 
interests,  and  be  held  in  a convenient  location,  preferably  on  neutral 
ground.  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  meeting  by  press  no- 
tices, cards  and  personal  invitations  to  all  likely  to  attend. 

8 Speakers  for  public  meeting.  The  general  subject  should  be 
presented  by  the  best  local  speaker  available,  or  by  a speaker 
whom  the  department  can  usually  send  without  charge  except  for 
actual  traveling  expenses.  The  initial  address  may  be  followed  by 
five  or  10  brief  and  pointed  five-minute  speeches  from  representa- 
tive men. 

9 Organization  of  center.  After  the  speeches  the  audience  will 
doubtless  vote  that  it  is  desirable  to  organize.  Those  willing  to 
join  the  center  should  remain  and  adopt  by-laws  regulating  mem= 
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bership,  fees,  meetings,  etc.,  and  providing  for  officers,  managers 
and  committees  to  carry  on  the  work.  Suggested  forms  for  these 
by-laws,  etc.  may  be  had  from  the  department. 

10  Expenses.  The  center  must  provide  for  the  teacher’s  fee  and 
traveling  expenses  and  any  local  outlays  for  hall,  heat,  light,  adver- 
tising, etc.  A good  room  may  usually  be  had  free  in  some  library, 
school,  or  other  suitable  and  convenient  building.  Expenses  may 
frequently  be  reduced  by  use  of  iooo-mile  tickets,  or  by  forming  a 
circuit  with  other  towns  and  thus  dividing  the  lecturer’s  traveling 
expenses.  Members  often  entertain  the  lecturer  on  his  weekly 
visits,  saving  the  center  his  hotel  bills. 

11  Choice  of  subject  and  lecturer.  The  department  sends  lists 
of  teachers  and  assists  in  selecting  the  best  available  for  any  given 
time  and  place.  Choice  of  a teacher  is  often  more  important  than 
that  of  a subject,  for  many  students  will  alter  their  first  choice  of 
a subject  for  the  sake  of  securing  a specially  good  lecturer. 

12  Two  or  more  courses.  Several  different  courses  are  often 
asked  for  at  the  beginning.  That  most  in  demand  can  be  started 
and  others  added  as  fast  as  enough  tickets  are  subscribed  for  to 
justify  it.  When  public  interest  is  thoroughly  roused  it  may  be 
easier  to  carry  on  two  or  three  courses  successfully  than  to  start 
one  in  succeeding  years. 

13  Graded  membership.  Some  centers  find  that  they  raise 
necessary  funds  more  readily  to  have  forms  of  membership  for  those 
willing  to  pay  a larger  annual  fee.  A selection  is  usually  made  from 
the  following  list : associates,  $2  annually ; members,  $5  ; subscrib- 
ers, $10;  fellows,  $20;  founders,  $50.  Other  centers  prefer  to  fix  a 
uniform  fee  for  members  and  to  ask  subscribers  to  a guarantee  fund, 
to  be  called  in  only  if  the  center  fails  to  meet  its  expenses. 

14  Meetings  of  members.  Beside  regular  meetings  of  exten- 
sion students  for  instruction,  members  interested  in  the  work  as  an 
educational  movement  should  meet  two  or  three  times  a year  for 
reports  of  progress  in  the  local  center  and  throughout  the  state  and 
world,  thus  keeping  up  initial  interest  in  maintaining  local  work. 

15  Syllabus.  The  department  furnishes  at  a nominal  price  a 
printed  syllabus  for  the  course  giving  a carefully  prepared  abstract 
of  the  lectures,  with  lists  of  books  to  be  read,  questions  to  be  an- 
swered in  the  paper  work,  and  other  suggestions  from  the  teacher  as 
to  his  study.  These  are  supplied  to  students  free  with  their  tickets. 

16  Tickets.  Tickets  for  the  course  should  be  on  sale  at  conven- 
ient points.  Two  dollars  for  a course  of  10  lectures  is  an  average 
price,  though  less  may  be  charged  if  financial  support  warrants,  and 
special  reductions  may  be  made  to  clubs,  wage-earners,  etc. 


